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You can't beat this New ABC Spinner Model 77 for 


looks, consumer appeal, low price and quick dealer 
profits. All these four things rolled into one is just 
what you need to pep up your sales force and to 
revive your business this Summer and Fall. 


New ABC Porcelain Spinner = This is big mews for all of you who want a non-competitive 
Model 77. Centrifugal Dryer 2 : 
Washer. Rinses, blues, starches money-maker—a wringerless washer that's only three months old, 


and dries for the line. Acclaimed , ’ : 
by dealers as the most outstand- yet has taken the country by storm. Wire, phone or write for 
ing washer ever offered house- facts. 


ives. The appearance attracts 

bong the low price sells them. ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 

You, too, can cash in on this : ota 
opportunity. (Est. 1909) Peoria, Illinois 


The Washer that made them 
Stop—look—listen and BUY 
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Here are two of the greatest 
ELECTRIC CLOCK VALUES you’ve ever seen! 



























































TELECHRON' SELF-STARTING “TELALARM” 


to retail at 


No. 711. Stainless “Dura-silver-alloy” metal 


case with black Bakelite base. Five inches WITH 
high. Dial illuminated by small Mazda 'tLLUMINATED 
lamp with rheostat control for bright or dim. DIAL 


ONCE every blue moon, there appears a product that 
meets a universal need, oifers honest value and sells 
at a sensationally low price. A product without 
“bugs.” 

This month you are oifered not one, but two such 
products! — Telalarm, a brand-new electric alarm 
clock, and Loyal, a mahogany tambour with West- 
minster chimes or hour and half-hour strike—both 
with Telechron self-starting, synchronous motors. 

Americans buy four times as many alarm clocks 
as they do of all other household clocks put together. 
Which means an immense market for Telalarm, with 
its modern electric accuracy and convenience. 

And Telalarm was built to make the most of its 
market! Its design is new and handsome. Its 
“Dura-silver-alloy” case won’t stain or tarnish. Its 
alarm bell is dependable and pleasant. Its dial is 
illuminated by light diffused from a tiny Mazda 





REVERE SELF-STARTING TAMBOUR 
to retail at 


“Loyat” Colonial design. Case of Hon- 

duras mahogany, 18144” wide. No. 300, WITH 

with Westminster chimes, $29.75. No. WESTMINSTER 
500, hour and half-hour strike, $22.75. CHIMES, $29.75 


lamp which can be made bright or dim. With all 
these features, and with its sensationally low price, 
Telalarm is the only clock of its kind in the world! 


The new Revere model is no less remarkable—a 
full-size tambour clock of Honduras mahogany, 
Colonial design, with hour and half-hour strike for 
$22.75—or with mellow Westminster chimes at 
$29.75! Everybody wants a chime clock and this 
one is priced far below any similar merchandise.+ 


Together, these clocks make the greatest sales- 
combination ever offered to Telechron dealers. And 
that’s saying something! Sell both together. Fill 
out the convenient coupon below for full information! 


Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off., of 
the Warren Telechron Company. 


+The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures 
strike and chime clocks with Telechron motors, priced up to $650. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY, 18 Main Street, Ashland, Massachusetts 


Please send me information on Telechron Electric Clocks and details of your 


Authorized Dealer Franchise. 


Name 





Address 
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Coming—CoNsUMER DEMAND 


ESPITE deepened disappointment regarding the 
default of decisive measures to meet the European 
crisis, and increased anxiety about its outcome, there are 
signs of slow, slight, but significant strengthening in the 
domestic business situation . . . . The stock market and 
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business opinion are apparently responding to these 
symptoms of domestic convalescence rather than to the 
depressing influence of foreign factors . . . . The Lon- 
don Conference’s failure to offer more than a moral 
appeal to private creditors to recognize the de facto 
moratorium on Germany’s foreign debts, the run on 
Britain’s bank reserves forced by French financial poli- 
tics, and the consequent constriction of European credit, 
overshadow encouraging indications of improvement in 
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the outlook at home, but involve no necessary catastrophic 
consequences for this country .. . . Industries closest 
to the consumer, and usually earliest to recover, are re- 
sponding strongly to replacement demand at prevailing 
low prices, and the rapid rise in electric power production 
since early June reflects diversified increase in productive 
activity . . . . Commodity price levels have shown sta- 
bility for six weeks . . . . Second quarter earnings re- 
port reflect increasingly successful readjustment of 
corporate operations to new conditions . .*. . The con- 
struction, equipment and correlated industries still lag 
for lack of stimulus of easy investment markets and 
business initiative; but persistent, large-scale pressure 
toward lower long-term domestic money costs, through 
aggressive Federal Reserve open market policies, could 
quickly correct this situation and speed recovery. 


—The Business Week, July 29, ’30 
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WHAT’S SELLING 


TOASTMASTER 


& 


WAFFLEMASTER 


have known no depression 


I increase your electric appliance sales ana- 


lyze the appliance market. Determine which 
appliances are most popular, which are selling 
in greatest volume. Once you have deter- 
mined this, push those that are selling —those 
that are easiest to sell. 


Here are the facts to guide your choice, 
Toastmaster and Wafflemaster have known 
no depression. Both are selling in volume 
now. Ever since it was first put on the market, 
Toastmaster has maintained a steady and in- 
creasing sales volume. In many leading retail 
stores, Toastmaster is the fastest selling of all 
electrical appliances. \Wafflemaster is rapidly 
becoming just as popular. 


The popularity of Toastmaster and Waffle- 
master is based on merit. Both have exclusive 
features not to be found in other products, 
features that make them easier to sell, more 
satisfactory to use. 


4-COLOR ADVERTISING IN THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST...AN 
IMPORTANT LIST OF MONTHLY 
PUBLICATIONS # # # @ 


Toastmaster has always been the most aggres- 


sive advertiser in the appliance field. The cam- 


paign for this season is greater than ever before. 
It includes six 4-color pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post, one every three weeks from now 
until Christmas, and an important list of monthly 
publications. This spectacular advertising cam- 
paign will reach practically every worth-while 
family in the country. : 

Take advantage of Toastmaster advertising 
and Toastmaster SALES to make yourself a 
profit. Display, know, and sell both Toast- 
master and Wafflemaster. [f you-do they will 
yield you as handsome returns as any product 
in your store. Check your stocks. Order 
through your jobber. 
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667 THE July production schedule several weeks ago was set at 32 per cent above 


that of July a year ago, and today the schedule was again increased to care 


for present demands.” The quotation is from an important electrical refrigerator 
manufacturer. 


Refrigeration in this year of general gloom is the outstanding bright spot. Its 
record inspires admiration and not a little envy from all other industries. 








The reason? 








It’s a swell new product (only some fifteen to twenty years of hard courageous 


and expensive work behind it). It has public acceptance. (Six years past have 


seen an unparalleled intensive sales promotion.) It has public and trade confidence. 
(Prices are stable. ) 
RE there any other reasons for sales that will this year reach or pass a million 
unit quota? Maybe this is one, from a recent letter from the manufacturer 
é first quoted : 


“New models were brought out in the Spring of 1931; the price was higher than 
the 1930 line, with a number of improvements in design . . . we have increased 
the total amount of advertising and sales promotion expenditures in 1931 over those 


| rs 
Another quotation from another leader in this field: 


“Our advertising and sales promotion efforts in the present fiscal year have been 
materially increased over the preceding year. In every branch of these two divisions 
we have appropriated additional funds and put forth a more constant and intensive 
effort than in the past. . . . As this is written we are about to launch one of the 
greatest advertising and sales contests in the history of this company. We are plan- 
ning to hold this drive at a time of year when it has been customary in the past to 
let up on advertising and sales effort. Our primary reasons are to hold our sales 
force intact, to keep them at high speed throughout the summer and to add con- 
siderably to our billings over the natural expectancy for the period involved.” 


S IT a fair deduction that a large part of the magic which electric refrigeration 
holds for the million purchasers it is finding this year has been created by the 
spending of large sums of money in advertising and promotion? Are we not justi- 
fied in assuming that able sales organization and direction have had much to do with 
this accomplishment? And is it not probable that the public has gained confidence 


through the fact that the industry has united on a national program of advertising, 
exhibition and sales ? 


And would this same medicine not work just as effectively if it were applied to 
adequate wiring? Or to electric ranges? Or to vacuum cleaners? Or to the 
home laundry, washer and ironer both, in competition with the power laundry? 


The answer, in our opinion, is yes. It takes national publicity, a consistent 
national promotion and the backing o1 a united industry to sell the public an idea. 
Just as it takes a consistent hard hitting sales program to convert the idea once 
sold into actual business. 


The industry has never done anything but talk about promoting other services. 
It has acted with refrigeration. The results are conclusive. 
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Corner 


The Radio Merchandiser Is 
Looking for New Equipment 
—An Appraisal of Home 


Entertainment Merchandise: 


MIDGETS .... [TELEVISION 
HOMETALKIES....Anewnote 
on TUBE MERCHANDISING 


By Laurence Wray 


business is slipping. Some callous persons have even 

gone so far as to suggest that it has gone completely 
hay-wire. At any rate it is only candid to recognize that 
merchandisers interested in promoting radio set business 
no longer feel that radio, alone, merits the promotional, 
advertising and selling effort which at one time was so 
richly rewarding. 

Not that sets will not be continually in the process of 
production and sale. Not that, in the mad scramble to 
get ahead of the next fellow, prices will necessarily keep 
falling, as they have been, like a chunk of iron slag 
dropped off the Woolworth Tower. Not that broadcast- 
ing, through developing “cleared channels” with high- 
powered stations, may not open new and untouched mar- 
kets for sets. Not that tube business, through educating 
the public to “change their tubes every thousand miles” 
may not triple present replacement volume. 

All these things are important. All these things, in 
fact, are even essential, if the business of producing, 
distributing and selling radio sets is to be stimulated. 

But radio has the sickening sensation of being on the 


[: HAS been said, and not unjustly, that the radio 
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One of the compact, home entertain- 
ment furniture pieces which may open 
up new markets to the radio merchan 
diser: Combining a 16-mm. movie 
projector, radio receiver, and turntadle 
for sound synchronization all in one 
cabinet. (Visionola Company, New 
York City.) 


BETTER TUBE 





Best plan so far introduced to stimulate the lagging 
tube replacement market is the new testing board. 
Elaborate in appearance, easy to understand from the 
customer’s standpoint, it sells the idea of regular tube 
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TALKIES 


The market for home movie 
projectors is well established: 
More than 200,000 have been 
sold. Chiefly responsible has 
been the development of low- 
priced amateur moving picture 
cameras. With convenient film 
libraries, low rental costs on 
professional 16-mm. film, the 
business may experience a new, 
surprising expansion. 










One of the first of the cabinets 
put on the market which com- 
bines home talkies, home movies, 
phonograph and radio receiver. 
A “Filmo” projector, using reg- 
ular 16-mm. film is synchronized 
with the phonograph records. 
(Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


A good example of one 
of the newer portable 
movie-talkie projectors 
and turntable which may 
become very popular in 
the opening up of home 
entertainment business. 
(North American Sound 
Picture Company, New 
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skids because the jobber and the dealer is no longer able 
to make any money from a single, individual and con- 
centrated activity on radio sales alone. The widening 
girth of saturation, that unhealthy corpulence that is con- 
tinually narrowing the market, and overproduction with 
its attendant evils in the distributing cycle, have been 
chiefly responsible in tumbling a comparatively young 
yet giant industry 1rom the heaven which is a commodity 
in demand, to the hell which is a specialty to be pushed. 

What are some of the facts in the situation? Here 
are some brief figures: 

In 1929, radio set business alone, at retail, amounted 
to $525 millions; in 1930 it dropped almost 45 per cent 
to $298 millions. Based on business for the first half of 
1931, it will drop this year to a new low of $200 millions. 
These dollar volume figures are all inclusive; they em- 
brace the cheapest midgets, the most expensive consoles. 

And price trends: In 1929, the average unit price of 
a radio set was $133 (This, of course, was before the 
midget set had burrowed its way into the vitals of the 


pases half Sapa — Perse rae industry ) ; in 1930, the average unit price had skidded to 
rougnt out haly a dozen models, have douvled, triple ; epi pe oe a ee 

dealer tube sales. Expected: That it will help increase $87 ; this year, estimates al it is about $90. And 
the 2-tube a year replacement average. mark this well: Close to 55 per cent of radio set busi- 
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ness this year is on the midget set; at the recent R.M.A. 
show in Chicago it was found that five-tube midgets 
were being offered from $24 to $56, an average of about 
$39. 

From whatever angle the picture is looked at, it is a 
little difficult to get away from the highly unpleasant 
fact that disappearing volume and tumbling prices are 
not exactly the ideal bill of fare for the man whose capi- 


tal and career is tied up with the radio business. Even 
a J. P. Morgan can’t be bullish in a panic. 
These things, after all, are not unknown. There are 


a few in the radio industry who desire to emulate the 
ostrich and bury their heads firmly in the sands of 
‘better times.’’ But the position is one which lends itself, 
justifiably, to a swift kick in the pants. The men most 
aware of the situation in the industry are those whose 
position and business as purveyors of this merchandise 
to the public, has given them an intimate, if not very 
encouraging, glimpse of the dangers ahead. 


is these men, whose interests lie in promoting radio 
business, that have been sufficiently far-sighted to in- 
quire into the profit potentialities of allied lines—notably 
home talkies, television and other home entertainment 
merchandise. To them belongs the credit for the amaz- 
ing stimulation the business of television has been under- 
going, despite the fact that technically little advance 
has been made in the art, that it has yet to graduate from 
the laboratory to the counter (Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1931). In much the same fashion, they are taking 
hold of the more immediate prospects for business in the 
field of home talkies which is ready for the market. It 
is these prospects with which we are concerned here. 

The fact that a very substantial market exists for home 
movies has already been sufficiently demonstrated. East- 
man invested millions in developing home movie cameras 
and silent film projectors. This apparatus has had a 
wide sale, some 200,000 being in use. Since then, the 
addition of sound to standard 35 mm. film used in local 
movie houses set up a competition that was hard to 
match. But home motion picture projectors equipped 
with synchronous, sound-reproducing attachment, have 
since made their appearance. Most of these devices de- 
pend for synchronization on 16 in. records revolving at 
334 r.p.m. instead of the usual 78 r.p.m. of the familiar 
automatic phonograph. The projectors range in price 
from $125 to $700. 

In this type of sound projector, only one motor is used 
to drive both the projector and the turntable, producing 
natural synchronization. The complete unit is designed 
to operate at 110-volt 60 cycle a.c. Sound on 16 mm. 
film, another method of synchronization, will probably 
be brought out in the near future and may even supplant 
the present synchronous apparatus. 

It would appear, then, that with apparatus on the mar- 
ket, with wide price ranges to suit every class of buyer, 
with public interest already aroused, that nothing much 
more could stand in the path of this new business with 
is appealing profit-making possibilities. For if only one 
home sound projector were sold for every 20 radio re- 
ceivers in use, some half million projectors could be 
sold in this country alone, a total business of $100 
millions. 

Only one real obstacle remains: The fact that facilities 
and libraries for the renting and distribution of film are 
entirely inadequate, and that rental charges are dis- 
proportionate to the value received. The manufacturers 
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who make the home talkie projectors are, naturally, not 
in the business of producing film features. And not so 
long ago, the numerous motion picture producers of 
Hollywood, sensing a curtailment of their regular, pro- 
fessional business with the widening popularity of home 
movies, would produce no film for this market. Since 
then they have revised their thinking—and not without 
reason: in ‘29 some 856 feature pictures were made in 
professional studios; pre-supposing the attendance of 
one person per theatre each week, it would mean that 
only 52 feature pictures could be seen a year, leaving 
more than 800 films still available. At the outside, only 
25 per cent of the pictures released have a market at the 
end of a year. There is left, therefore, about 75 per 
cent of all film produced which might be earning divi- 
dends on rentals to home movie fans. 

Recently, four big film producers set up departments 
to select, edit and prepare, from their own standard 
libraries, film subjects suitable for home consumption. 
Right here is where most of the trouble begins. Because 
a standard 400 ft. film, together with a 16 in. synchron- 
ized record (the talkie), costs from $19.50 to $24.00. A 
high percentage of the stores dealing in radio sets can- 
not afford to invest in a suitable number of film subjects 
to constitute a working library. And without this work- 
ing library, conveniently located near the point of sale, 
it is difficult to sell the original apparatus. 

About four large rental libraries for home talkie film 
are now in operation. One of them, with about 1,500 
film subjects available, maintains 12 branches, 55 dealers. 
The dealers make a deposite of $25, are allowed 25 per 
cent off list; rental charges on film run from $1.50 to 
$12 a day, depending largely on the length and type of 
the subject. 


T might be objected that no home movie fans are 

going to pay any such sums for the privilege of wit- 
nessing, under necessarily imperfect conditions, the pic- 
tures that they might see at the corner movie emporium 
for two bits. They are not. It is clearly recognized that 
the present home market is confined principally to the 
higher income groups where house parties and entertain- 
ing on a large scale are the accepted order. The chief 
market for films at present is the church, the lodge and 
the school-house. Here exists a definite demand for 
film, particularly for specialized subjects. It is the prob- 
lem of widening this market, for opening up the great 
home market besides, which brings definitely to the fore- 
ground the present inadequate facilities for the distribu- 
tion, rental of film. When every community, every 
town, has its own film library, just as every radio list- 
ener has his local broadcasting station, then it can readily 
be seen that the supplying of projectors, furniture and 
accessories incidental to this home entertainment business 
will become increasingly important. And when the prob- 
lems attaching to rental facilities, charges for the use 
of film, have been ironed out, the dealer will not only 
benefit from the sale of the equipment, but from the 
profitable repeat business on film that will become an 
intrinsic part of it. 

An interesting solution, by the way, has been sug- 
gested by the Pacent Electric Company, manufacturers 
of home talkie equipment, to this very problem of estab- 
lishing film libraries and making the film available for 
domestic consumption at nominal charges. It anticipates 
the purchase, by the jobber, of the necessary library of 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Coast Power Men 


Discuss | RADE PROBLEMS 


HAT the most im- 

portant task before 

the public utility 
executive this year is to 
take a leading part in 
smoothing the merchandis- 
ing relationships of his 
company, was the state- 
ment of President J. F. 
Owens of the N.E.L.A. 
before the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the 
Pacfic Coast Electrical 
Association held in Del 
Monte June 23-27. He 
stated that he believed the 
power company should re- 
main in the merchandising 
business, because it was its 
duty to provide leadership 
in calling to the attention 
of the customer the oppor- 
tunities open to him 
through electric service. It 
followed that interindustry 
relationships were not 
matters to be left to the 
sales department, but were the serious concern of 
the power company executive. A roundtable talk with 
the leaders of other merchandising interests, with the 
merchandising principles as laid down by the N.E.L.A. 
as a basis for discussion and a readiness to meet reason- 
ably the local situation, will in most cases forestall fric- 
tion and where trouble has already arisen, it can often 
smooth out the difficulty. 





Four delegates very much in evidence at the P.C.E.A. 
meeting. Left to right: R. E. Fisher, commercial vice- 
president, Pacific G. & E.; K. E. Van Kuran, presi- 
dent, Bird Advertising Agency; W. L. Frost, vice- 
president, Southern California Edison, and D. E. 


Harris, 
Company. 


vice-president, General Electric Supply 
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Addison B. Day 


elected new president of Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association Meeting at Del 
Monte, Calif. 





A. M. Frost, president, Pacific Coast Electrical Asso- 
ciation, talks things over with his successor, Addison B. 
Day, president, Los Angeles Gas & Electric Company. 





The dangers to the elec- 
trical industry in the pres- 
ent political situation were 
eloquently pointed out by 
Wm. C. Mullendore of 
the Southern California 
Edison Company and 
other speakers. A con- 
structive remedy was sug- 
gested by Wm. Cyr of 
Electrical West in a na- 
tionwide use of the radio. 
A series of four exciting 
episodes featuring the 
rescue of a rancher’s little 
boy by power company 
linemen was presented 
each morning under the 
title of “The Trusty Power 
Workers” and suggested 
the possibility of using the 
human interest material 
available for the person- 
alizing of the public utility 
in the public mind and of 
taking the sting out the 
epithet “Power Trust’’ by 
adopting it and using it in the sense of “trustworthiness.” 

The progress of the national electric refrigeration cam- 
paign and its opportunity for the Pacific Coast were ably 
presented by C. E. Greenwood, commercial director of 
the N.E.L.A. 

That manufacturers are missing their chance to design 
electrical equipment along new and original lines was the 
theme of a talk by H. C. Rice, merchandising manager 
of the Southern California Edison Company, who 
pointed out that the present electrical appliances are 
merely old principles supplied with new motive power. 
Among possible new equipment he suggested an electric 
clock which should present the time after the principle 
of a speedometer, in figures, rather than by use of the 
familiar dial face. 

Glenn L. Jackson, general sales manager of the Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power Company. told something of his 
company’s methods of merchandising by which, under 
the handicap of a widespread territory and rates which 
varied from very low in some districts to very high in 
others, this company had been enabled to build up an 
average consumption in its California and Oregon dis- 
tricts of 1,800 kw.-hr. per domestic consumer. In a ter- 
ritory where electric ranges are so widely used. he 
pointed out, it is necessary for the company to tap the 
renter market and to meet this need the portable wiring 
set-up was worked out, which could be rented to the 
consumer. Both California and Oregon power commis- 
sions have now ruled that it is legal to capitalize wiring 
expense and as a consequence this method is now in 
full operation on the system. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Results showed that the best time to get the attention, 
interest of the housewife was between 11 and 11:30 A.M. 
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Public 
Tries Broadcasting an 


400) Irons... 300 W affle 


By Edwin 


watches at 8 P. M. when “The Perfect Song’’ an- 

nounces Amos ’n’ Andy on the air, so housewives in 
the same region know that Public Service Company of 
Colorado is about to broadcast at 11 A. M. each weekday 
when the strains of “Among My Souvenirs” come from 
the loudspeaker. 

This has been going on more than three months— 
long enough to gauge the efficacy of selling small electric 
appliances via radio. G. B. Buck, general commercial 
manager, and E. M. Rowland, superintendent of the 
electrical merchandising department at Public Service 
Company of Colorado, consider the merchandising ex- 
periment a real success; and their opinions are backed by 
facts and figures. 

The activity was launched primarily to test out an idea 
—that there were enough radio listeners interested in 
low-priced electrical equipment for the home to pay for 
broadcasting time. It was also intended as a Company- 
Dealer activity, for it was realized that whatever benefits 
might accrue to the power concern’s New Business divi- 
sion would reflect favorably on sales of electrical appli- 
ance dealers throughout the entire radio-blanketed 
district. 

Various times in the forenoon were tried in an effort 
to find the right audience—housewives—in receptive 
mood. No expensive program was provided, for Mr. 
Buck agreed with officials of the broadcasting station— 
KFEL, a local plant. operating on 500 watts—that the 
public did not expect anything elaborate at that time of 
day, and, indeed, would be more receptive to a “shopper’s 
guide” than a jazz orchestra. 

Electric irons were featured at the outset. “Among 
My Souvenirs” on the phonograph, became the signa- 
ture melody, probably significant of out-of-date household 
equipment relegated to oblivion. Nine A. M. was tried 


Jv as families throughout Colorado set their 


-as a broadcasting hour. No results. Ten o’clock showed 


little improvement. Ten-thirty brought encouragement. 
Then eleven A. M. began to “ring the bell’”—literally, 
for housewives telephoned the broadcasting station to 
“Tell Public Service Company to send me an electric 
iron, on approval.” Cards, bearing name and address 
of customer were made out and sent to the advertiser. 
Deliveries followed rapidly. 
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the AIR 


Service of Colorado 


Appliance Campaign. Sold: 
Trons ««» 200 Percolators 


H. Hoover 


Most of the sales were in and about Denver where 
KFEL is located—so many, in fact, that stocks of electric 
appliances (at $4.95 each) were drawn from Public Serv- 
ice Company’s eleven offices throughout the state in order 
to meet the demand. Four hundred of the appliances 
were sold in six weeks, cleaning out the entire consign- 
ment. Terms were nothing down and $1.00 per month, 
bills being rendered on monthly electric statements. 

Having disposed of the electrjc irons, a new broadcast 
featured coffee percolators—also $4.95, on the same 
terms, accompanied by the same signature song, and at 
the same time—11 to 11:30 A. M. Practically the same 
experience followed: Four hundred electric percolators 
were placed in customers’ hands—on approval. In no 
instance, Mr. Rowland asserts, was an iron or a perco- 
lator returned unless to be exchanged for a more expen- 
sive piece of equipment. 


THIRD campaign—this time on waffle irons—is in 

progress at this writing ; and early indications point 
to a repetition of previous successes. Messrs. Buck and 
Rowland have drawn some iluminating conclusions from 
their experiment (which now seems to be an established 
institution ) : 

(1) At 11 A.M. the average housewife has finished 
her housework and turns on the radio for relaxation. 
An hour earlier, she is too busy to listen to broadcasts. 
An hour later, she is preparing to go out for lunch, or 
is preparing lunch for here children, just out of school. 

(2) The purchase price of small electric appliances 
comes within the household budget. The housewife 
doesn’t have to consult here husband about the expendi- 
ture. If she needs the equipment, she buys it. 

(3) To wage effectively an electric appliance campaign 
on the air, the advertiser must have something in limited 
quantity at a bargain price—an urge to “buy it now.” 

(4) Via radio, the advertiser controls his sales talk 
in such manner that he knows exactly what the pros- 
pective customer is being told. 

(5) No activity of this sort will be successful unless 
it features equipment that enjoys a full measure of public 
acceptance. 

(6) The broadcasting probably sells more of the fea- 
tured appliances for other dealers than it selis for the 
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The entire program was simple: A _ half-a- 

dozen phonograph records during the 30 min- 

ute period and a brief sales talk between each 
record. 


advertiser and, for this reason, promotes excellent 
Company-Dealer relationships. 

(7) It is NOT a substitute for salesmen but paves 
the way for New Business representatives to sell other 
load-building equipment. 

Although the bulk of sales was concentrated in Denver, 
Company offices outside the city getting less than five 
per cent of the total, many requests for electric irons and 
electric coffee percolators were mailed to KFEL by 
housewives whose communities were not served by Public 
Service Company of Colorado. In all such cases, the in- 
quirer was directed to her nearest local dealer. 

The programs consist of half a dozen phonograph 
records, with sales talks between musical numbers, in- 
viting listeners to get in touch with the radio station or 
most convenient Public Service Company office. Before 
the thirty minutes of broadcasting is over, response comes 
over the telephone wire. 

Public Service Company has launched an aerial drive 
on waffle irons now, and it bids fair to equal or eclipse 
former records. 
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Appliances Get 


PauL MILLs 


Vice President-Manager furniture de- 
partment, specialty sales supervisor, 
outside salesman when necessary. 


HE hot spot in Clymer’s Department Store, 

Doylestown, Pa., is its electric appliance depart- 

ment. From the dictionary of store-keeping comes 
this definition of “hot spot”; “That part of the store 
which is just inside the main entrance and to the right, 
where most people tend to gravitate.” 

Moving major electric appliances up front into the 
most valuable floor-space simply isn’t standard practice. 
Most of the professors of merchandising deliver this 
premium position over to “impulse goods” and fast sellers. 
But surely Clymer’s do not sell washers and refrigera- 
tors as rapidly as neckties and stockings? No, not 
quite. Let the answer come from Paul Mills, vice- 
president, manager of the furniture department, spe- 
cialty sales supervisor, and outside salesman, too. 

“Times are changing,” says Mr. Mills. “To be suc- 
cessful, stores have to change, too. 

‘Electrical appliances are now responsible for about 
one-third of our total sales. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for our electric appliance sales last 
year, our total sales would not have been within 2.6 
per cent of our 1929 sales, which were $379,670.” 

No wonder electrical goods get the seat of honor! 

Did some one say “That’s all right for them but we 
dont have that much store traffic?” Then ponder this 
statement from Mr. Mills: “All of 90 per cent of our 
sales originate in the home. 

“Outside selling does it. If we waited for customers 
to come in here to buy, we'd be out of luck, so far as 
selling appliances is concerned.” 

Now, if any one has the right to apply the we-bring- 
them-to-our-store theory, it is Clymer’s. If you will talk 
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Last year's sales were within 2.6 per cent of 1929’s sales 
of $379,670, and this is attributed largely to aggressive 
electrictl merchandising 


to some of the plain-spoken, thrifty people that live in 
comfortable Old Doylestown and its calendar-scenic 
farming hinterland, you will find out that Clymer’s is 
Marshall Field or John Wanamaker to them, in respect 
to customer-confidence. 

Of a Saturday night, Clymer’s aisles are packed with 
townsfolk and farmers from 20 miles around. You will 
see smartly tailored dairymen and chicken-raisers, portly 
matrons with heavily embroidered petticoats. From a 
sports roadster parked out front veritable Pennsylvania 
Dutch accents will proceed. A stock salesman told me 
that these people can’t be rushed or high-pressured into 
buying. This condition, plus Clymer’s established repu- 
tation, might be considered justification for a policy of 
watchful waiting. 

Instead, Clymer’s literally take their store to the people, 
when selling appliances. 

“We have two salesmen selling washers (Maytag) 
from this store,” Mr. Mills amplifies, “and two from 
our branch office in Bristol, the county seat, and each of 
them drives a truck throughout the countryside with a 
sample of each model. 

“Each salesman has an exclusive territory. All sales 
in that territory are credited to him. He tells the cus- 
tomer she can’t tell what washer is best for her until she 
tries it. He makes it easy for her to try it by offering 
to unload it then and there. 

“We have nearly 8,000 washers around here, and 
nearly all of them were sold by that method. A good 
many of those of course, being replacement business. 

“Ves, it it true that these people can’t be high-pres- 
sured. We keep calling on them, however. 
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How a Doylestown, Pa.,depart- 

ment store does $125,000 —a 

third of its entire volume — 
in electrical business 


By 
F. C. Emmerling 


What was once a general store has become a department 
store securing nearly one-third of its business from elec- 
trical appliances sold outside the store by specialty sell- 
ing methods. President Robert L. Clymer, running his 
store with one hand, handled the agency for Reo auto- 
mobiles with the other, back in 1909, and perhaps this 
gave him some of his ideas about specialty selling 
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Clymer’s have sold nearly 8,000 washers, and most of these 

for cash, relying upon outside selling, despite the fact that 

it 1s a department store, well known and widely advertised. 

There are only about 24,000 homes in Bucks County. Many 
of these, of course, were replacement sales 


‘These ‘shove-ins’ are not forced. They are legitimate 
demonstrations, and the fact that Clymer’s is behind them 
makes a lot of difference.” 

Each salesman works on a commission basis and re- 
ceives all leads from his territory. These salesmen con- 
centrate on washers. They may sell other appliances in- 
cidentally but they do no missionary work on these. 

Similarly, the two refrigerator (G.E.) salesmen do not 








The year before the Maine was sunk, Clymer’s store was 
bordered by a hitching rail, much used by dairymen at 
six in the morning. Today, the store has its own parking 
space in the rear. It also has 30,000 square feet of floor- 
Space, an electric elevator, and seven entrances 
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attempt to create washer sales. They specialize. 

Mr. Mills pioneered in truck-to-user selling. He sold 
carloads of kitchen cabinets, $1 down, f.o.b. truck. Di- 
rectly after his return from army service in 1919, he 
took washers right to the back door, left them for trial, 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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Smaller 
Home 
Humidifiers 
and Air 


Conditioners 





The Handy Ozonator, made by the Interstate Elec- 

tric Company, St. Louis, Mo., oxidizes the noxious 

gases of polluted air and keeps the indoor atmos- 
phere pure and clean. 


Indoor ather 


RECENT dispatch 
A from Washington 
remarks that “while 

the rest of the city sweltered 
in 90-deg. heat, President 
Hoover worked away at his 
desk in the air-conditioned 
Executive office, unmindful 
of the temperature outside.” 
In New York City, Macy’s 
and other department stores advertise “cool shopping,” 
boost their summer volumes to new records; hotel restau- 
rants, mindful of decreased appetites in hot weather, in- 
stall air-conditioning, invite you to dine in comfort. 
“Twenty Degrees CoolerInside” has become the summer 
slogan of the country’s movie houses—more air-condi- 
tioning; even a railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
equipped its coaches with air-conditioning equipment re- 
cently, in order that its passengers may travel in comfort. 
Air conditioning, too, has been brought into the home. 
And it is this home market that we are concerned with 


The Arco Health Humidifier, manufactured by the 
Robeson Rochester Company in conjunction with 
the American Radiator Company. Decorative im 
appearance, it holds three quarts of water, sufficient 
for 12 hours humidifying 


The new business of artificially 
controlling indoor atmosphere in 
the home and the office; a review 
of some of the atr-conditioning 
equipment on the market 





The Airite Electric Humidifier made by 
the Aitrite Corporation, New York City, 
is a good example of the compact portable 
humidifier for the home. Weighing 35 lb., 
empty, it provides humidity to dry, over- 
heated air at the rate of 2% Ib. of water 
per hour. Its capacity is 2% gallons. 


The diagram shows how water is forced 
up through shaft, discharged through 
nozzle on revolving disk, where it ts 
thrown against blades. Broken into a 
fine mist, the moisture is almost invisibly 
discharged by a fan, supplying humidity. 


at present; it is this home 
market that represents to 
the electrical merchandiser 
and the industry at large an 
inviting prospect for im- 
mediate new business. The 
equipment is available. It 
is attractive in appearance 
and price. Backed by the 
advertising prestige of com- 
mercial installations it should and is finding a ready mar- 
ket. It is with this home equipment, however, that a de- 
gree of confusion seems to exist—both as to the types of 
devices available, the different functions they perform 
and the methods by which they may be sold. For pur- 
poses of analysis, we will consider air-conditioning devices 
under the following distinctive classifications: air heating 
and cooling, air humidifying, air circulating, air filtering, 
and air washing. With one or two possible exceptions, 
air heating and cooling are basic engineering installations 
which, despite the fact that they have made the greatest 
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Rear view of the mechanism of the Zephyr 

“75,” an air conditioning unit made by the Air 

Controls, Systems, Inc. This unit operates 

from the central heating plant, replacing ordi- 

nary radiators. Encased in attractive walnut 

covers, these conditioners add distinctly io 
the appearance of a room. 


(Top, right) The Lewis Air Conditioner with- 
out motor, manufactured by the Lewis Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, Minn., is designed for 
use with steam heating systems; the motorized 
model is for central hot water heating plants. 


Designed for offices, homes, insti- 
tutions, the new Frigidaire Room 
Cooler has been brought out for the 
specific purpose of cooling. Warm 
air is drawn in by a fan, forced 
through a refrigerating coil where 
excessive moisture is condensed. 
Conditioned, cooled air is then 
forced back into the room again. 


Room Cooler 


advances in the theatre, the department store, the factory 
and the office, have nevertheless been successfully applied 
to the small home. Inasmuch, however, as it requres the 
substitution, in most cases, of the air conditioning unit 
for the boiler, we will not treat of them at this time. 
These installations provide gas heated air, properly 
humidified by contact with water, which is filtered and 
cleaned as rises and which is finally kept in constant 
circulation in the house. No provision is made in these 
installations for cooling and must be distinguished from 
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Air 
Conditioners 


Attached 
to Central 
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Heating 
System 


the commercial installations in department stores and 
theatres where the refrigerating function has been more 
highly developed. 

What we are more directly concerned with here are 
individual, unit devices which may be sold and installed 
apart from the central heating system. Consideration of 
these devices makes it apparent that the most important 
function they perform in common is that of supplying 
humidity to the air. It might be remarked in these warm 
days of July and August that any device supplying 
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humidity was superfluous. But the fall which is almost 
upon us and the winter which is never far behind, makes 
it important that proper consideration be given the poten- 
tialities of this new business at the present time. What 
makes it attractive to the electrical merchandiser is the 
fact that it is health equipment and health equipment 
for which there exists a definite and essential need in 
every home employing some type of central house 
heating. 

The reasons are simple. Science has definitely proven 
that the heating system which merely heats is entirely 
inadequate to maintain the normal healthy condition of 
the air. That merely regulating the temperature indoors 
makes no provision for at least two other equally impor- 
tant qualities that air should have: moisture content and 
motion or circulation. Many devices on the market also 
include filtering or air-cleansing. That the moisture con- 
tent of the air, or humidity is important there can be no 
gainsaying. Actual tests have proved that the average 
American home, in which the temperature only is regu- 
lated, has relative humidity lower than the 14 per cent 
found in the dry, arid Sahara desert ; lower in most cases 
than the 20 per cent found in kilns for drying lumber! 


A COMPLICATED subject—the effect of insufficient 
moisture on the human body—it has been best ex- 
plained, perhaps, by Margaret Ingels, M.E., former re- 
search engineer of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, and at present research engineer 
of the Carrier-Lyle Corporation, Newark, N. J. Let us 
quote from Miss Ingels: 
“The human body may be likened to a tea-kettle be- 
cause it is constantly giving off heat and moisture. 
The air surrounding us must be able to carry off this 
heat and moisture, and it is important that it be carried 
off at the rate at which it is generated. If the air is too 
cool and dry, it absorbs heat and moisture too rapidly 
for comfort. This is what we should prevent during the 
cold winter months. If the air is too warm and too moist 
we lose heat and moisture too slowly for comfort. This 
is what we would like to prevent during the hot summer. 
Humidity is a relative expression. It means the 
amount of moisture contained in the air at a given tem- 
perature as compared with the amount the air would 
contain if it were full or saturated with moisture. Heat- 
ing the air always has the effect of making it relatively 
drier. Tests have shown that in New York City, for 
example, for the months of December, January, and 


February, the average out of doors is approximately 31 

degrees Fahrenheit with 70 per cent relative humidity. 
When that air comes indoors and is heated to 70 degrees, 

provided no new moisture is added the relative humidity 

indoors becomes as low as 15 per cent. That the highest 

degree of comfort depends upon maintaining a relative 

humidity of from 35 to 45 per cent with a temperature 

between 68° and 72°, has been scientifically established 

by exhaustive tests with several hundred people of all 

ages and professions. 

“To raise te relative humidity of the indoor air from 
15 per cent to 35 or 45 per cent means adding, in a small 
six-room house, at least two quarts of water an hour in 
the air, and this amount must be added every hour to 
maintain a stable condition. In larger houses a corre- 
spondingly larger quantity of water is required.” 

From the standpoint of maintaining health, artificial 
devices for regulating the moisture content of the air in 
the home, should have a wide appeal. Many physicians 
claim that dry, heated air is one of the greatest factors 
contributing to the prevalence of the common cold. 
According to Miss Ingels, this is a natural result: 

“Dry air seeks to absorb moisture from all objects 
with which it comes in contact. The human body is the 
first to suffer. The moisture present on the skin surface 
evaporates rapidly into the air. We then experience a 
sensation of chilliness. We look at the thermometer. It 
may register 72 degrees or even higher. We turn on 
more heat. But we find that our sense of comfort is not 
improved in direct proportion to the temperature. In 
other words, it is not the lack of heat, but the lack of 
humidity, which in this case is making us uncomfortable. 
































How the Carrier-Lyle Air-Conditioner or 
Weathermaker works: Air its brought im 
through duct “A,” drawn through filters 
“B” by the rotary blower “C” (operated 
by exterior motor “D”) forced through 
heat interchanger “E” into humidifier “F” 
into mixing chamber “H” and_ thence 
out into the house. Humidifier “G” con- 
tains a constant quantity of water— 
controlled by a float valvue—which evap- 
orates into the humidifying chamber and 
mixing chamber where it is borne away 
by the warm column of ascending air. 
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Filters 


(Right) The Airgard, a product of the 
American Air Filter Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, distributed by the Airgard 
Ventilator Corporation, New York City, 
filters, purifies, and circulates the air ma 
room .or office. (Below) The Burgess 
“Mountainaire”’ ventilator also performs 
the functions of filtering, noise absorp- 
tion, and circulation. It is designed for 
home or office, and produced in attractive 
cabinets which resemble radio consoles. 














“The so-called common cold from which so many 
people suffer chronically every winter is, in the opinion 
of many physicians, often induced by this condition of 
the air. In the over-dry air of the average house, they 
point out, the sensitive mucous membranes of the nose 
and throat, which are normally in a moist condition, tend 
to become dry and are thereby irritated. In this condi- 
tion they become a more active field for germ growth, 
and as dry indoor air is also dusty, and probably germ- 
laden, germs are carried to the irritated membrane with 
the result that a cold often develops. And “just a cold” 
often paves the way, through weakened resistance, to 
more serious diseases.” 

If we were to take stock so far, then, we would find 
that the following has been reasonably established: That 
the need for air conditioning in the home definitely 
exists ; that there is a wide public interest in the subject: 
and that, undoubtedly, a ripe market is waiting for those 
interested in promoting electrical air conditioning equip- 
ment. We are also brought to the conclusion that the 
approach to this potentially important business of air- 
conditioning, is not necessarily through its dramatic com- 
mercial applications as “cooling” because this equipment 
is not yet ready for domestic application. True, com- 
mercial installations focus public interest on the subject 
of indoor weather, generally ; but the interest is not one 
that carries with it a suggestion of its personal application 
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to their own homes. In other words, it seems reasonable 
to assume that an awakened public consciousness to the 
condition of the air within their homes is going to come 
first from an active interest in the subject of humidity 
as it affects their health. It is the winter application of 
air-conditioning, that will be most important. 

This will probably be the case, if for no other reason, 
because of the nature and price of the equipment on the 
market. For purposes of clarity, we may separate this 
equipment into three main groups. The first is the coim- 
plete installation which includes house heating, humidi- 
fying, air filtering and circulation. 

The complete weather maker installation, providing for 
circulation and proper humidification of air throughout 
the house, is practicable only for new houses or may be 
adopted to old houses only where a warm air heating 
system is installed. For homes and offices, where the 
heating system is steam, vapor or water, there are cabinet 
humidifiers and air circulators available to replace present 
radiators. Three of these cabinet type air conditioners 
now on the market resemble each other in general but 
differ considerably in detail. 


HE Carrier Atmospheric Cabinet, made by Carrier- 

Lyle Corporation, Philadelphia is an installed cabinet 
replacing steam, vapor or hot water radiators, but using 
the same supply and return lines as the radiator. Addi- 
tional plumbing is required for the humidifier. Cooling, 
it is stated, is possible with additional piping of supply 
and return lines from a source of refrigeration. There 
are two motor driven fans for air circulation within the 
cabinet. Construction provides for re-circulation of air 
from the room or air supplied from an outside source by 
means of an outside air intake. It is not necessary to cut 
through an existing wall for this intake, as a device can 
be furnished which introduces the air from a false 
window sill, permitting the window to be open, closed and 
locked with the atmospheric cabinet in place. 

The Zephyr 75, manufactured by Air Control Systems, 
Inc., Chicago, provides a complete small unit air washer, 
circulator and humidifier for homes, offices, hospitals and 
industrial plants. A slow speed motor drives a fan 
circulating the warm, washed air. This also replaces a 
steam or hot water radiator, either of the exposed type 
or the indirect built-in type, using the supply and return 

(Continued on page 69) 
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FIG. 1 


Rear view of display set showing setup and 
mechanism as described in text 








TION 


WINDOW 


that not only attracts 


attention but presents a real 


SALES ARGUMENT 








The motor is bolted to a board 
which is hinged to a length of 
studding. Under the board is 
attached a piece of cotton layer 
wadding. Bolt studding to floor 
so that motor board ts slightly 
tipped up at the rear. This 
automatically takes up slack in 
belt. The cotton absorbs noise. 








FIG. 3 
A Boston Gear Works 200 to 1 
reduction gear, No. L. B. 200, 
with a V-shape belt to motor 
and strip of wood “C” attached 
to pulley. 
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By I. L. Cochrane 


EVENTY per cent of the foods handled by retail 

stores, sold eventually to the consumer, is perish- 

able. The nation’s food bill is placed at $22,- 
387,000,000. While retail store losses are placed at three 
per cent on perishables, the amount of consumer losses 
has, naturally, been hard to obtain in any great degree 
of accuracy. But estimates made by competent econ- 
omists place the average family food loss, due chiefly to 
inadequate methods of preservation, at 10 per cent. 

This figure has been widely used, much quoted. It 
sells electric refrigeration. But you cannot stop the man 
on the street to tell him about it; he will stop, however, 
before a dramatic window display 
which, with the aid of movement 
and action, tells the story. ° 

The window display above is in <“ 
two sections. The left-hand panel 
is a three-layer sign, approximately 
30 by 24 inches, and requires no 
description. The right-hand ani- 
mated section is a simple poster art 
and mechanical display piece made 
up with a few lengths of beaver 
board, or similar material, strips of 
lumber, plus a small motor, reduc- 
tion gear, minor accessories and a 
garbage can. 

The basic part is a sheet of beaver 
board 4 feet wide and 5 feet 6 inches high. The cut-out 
letters, featuring whatever make of refrigerator is being 
offered, are about 6 inches high. The dollar about 32 
inches in didmeter, is cut from beaver board and mounted 
to form another layer. Don’t reproduce the silver dollar 
too carefully. A nearly perfect picture of Uncle Sam’s 
legal tender is strictly taboo according to a Federal 
statute. An impressionistic drawing of an “iron-man” 
in silver and black is suggested. 

A smaller circle, about 15 inches in diameter, is also 
cut and mounted to make another layer, and carries the 
legend “Save that 10c.” It projects a few inches for 
emphasis. The small platform is 28 inches long, 5 high 
and wide enough with space to spare to hoid a 12-inch 
garbage can. 

A one-tenth segment of the silver dollar is cut out as 
shown in the photograph, and mounted on the sliding 
board “A.” The segment must be so mounted that upon 
completion of the upward thrust it fits snugly into the 
position where it belongs. At the end of the downward 
stroke the segment is entering the garbage can. The 
photograph was taken at the completion of the down 
stroke. Difference between extremes being 12 inches. 

A small motor “F” (one-eighth h.p. will answer) is 
attached to floor board “D” by means of the hinged and 
pendant board described in Figure No. 2. A V-shaped 
pulley is advised for connection to reduction gear “E,” 


Galloway © 
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THE NATION’S FOOD BILL has been placed at $22,387,000,000, seventy 

per cent of which is perishable. ¢ 

per cent loss, consumer's for nearer 10 per cent of the total. 
window that tells the story, sells refrigeration. 


Retail stores are responsible for a three 
An action 


which is a 200 to 1 box L. B. 200 made by the Boston 
Gear Works and lists at $18.00. Instructions with Figure 
No. 3 should be carefully followed. To pulley wheel of 
reduction gear bolt a strip of wood “C,” and 6 inches 
from center of shaft drill a hole to attach, by means of 
a bolt, arms “C” and “G,” the latter leading to a pivot 
on “A” near its top. The rotary motion of “C” describes 
a 12-inch arc and consequently slides board “A” up and 
down 12 inches. Section xx shows groove construction. 
‘“‘A”’ is center; main front piece forms the outer side and 
projecting strip of beaverboard on “B” other side. 

A garbage pail may be set in front, as shown in photo- 
graph, with segment of dollar going down behind it; or 
a pail just a little wider than the board “A” is set in by 
cutting away both sides “B.” Center the pail so the 
dollar segment and end of board “A” both go into the 
pail. In that case a black-painted section of beaver 
board (as shown by “H” in Figure 1) is used to hide 
mechanism when segment is up in the dollar. Connect- 
ing arm “G”’ is therefore set out where it pivots to board 
“A” sufficient to allow clearance of garbage pail. Like- 
wise motor and reduction gear must be correspondingly 
set back. 

The display described above was successfully used by 
the Queensboro Gas & Electric Company, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y. and designed by the company display manager, 
Dave Congress. 
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A Snag 


for 


nstalment 


definite and most important part in building sales 

volume on electrical appliances. Instalment sales 
have maintained their ratio to total sales volume even 
during 1930 and the early part of 1931 when business 
in general was passing through a severe depression. In- 
stalment selling will unquestionably be an important fac- 
tor in hastening the impending process of business re- 
covery wherever it is intelligently and wisely practised. 

Because of the importance of the volume of business 
represented by instalment sales manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and dealers of mechanical refrigerating equipment, 
as well as finance companies, are deeply concerned over 
the situation that has developed in New York since 
January Ist, 1931, when certain amendments to the 
personal property law went into effect. 

Up to now the seller of equipment such as elevators, 
heaters, refrigerators, oil burners, for installation in a 
building, when instalment terms of payment were de- 
manded by the purchaser would simply have a condi- 
tional bill of sale executed, which then could be filed in 
the county clerk’s office without however becoming a 
direct lien of record against the real property. In case of 
default in payment the seller generally would repossess by 
the ordinary process of law. However, frequently a build- 
ing containing hypothecated equipment changed hands 
without the new owner being aware of the existing lien 
until removal was threatened due to default of payments. 
Then the new owner would find himself obliged to either 
carry on with the remaining payments or have his build- 
ing temporarily without elevators, heat, refrigeration, 
while new equipment could be purchased and installed. 


[ esis and selling has undoubtedly had a very 


Vv 


IN selling apartment installations of 


refrigeration or other equipment 
which is completely or partially re- 
movable, the conditional sale con- 
tract when registered has protected 
the seller through providing for re- 
possession in case of default in pay- 
ment. A new element is now injected 
by the demands of mortgage bankers 
that the seller of this equipment shall 
subordinate his claim until the first 
mortgage is satisfied. A review of 
the situation with the decisions so far 


rendered by the courts. 


v 


Where equipment so involved had seen much service, 
had become obsolete, new as well as old owners fre- 
quently decided to default, permit repossession by seller, 
and then contract for brand-new installations. Thus 
original sellers would not only sustain the loss of the un- 
paid balance, but to effect repossession they had to pay 
cost of removal, frequently found it necessary to scrap 
equipment due to obsolescence, or re-condition and resell 
it with little or no profit and at the loss of possible cus- — 
tomers for new equipment. 

With the intent to give greater protection to instalment 
sellers the amendment to the Personal Property Law of 
New York State effective Jan. Ist, 1931, provides that 
a conditional bill of sale must contain description of real 
property where equipmenteis installed, and the name of . 
its owner. The term owner is defined as “the record 
owner in fee as shown by last recorded conveyance.” 
Such bill of sale can then be recorded and becomes a lien 
against the property. While this amendment will prob- 
ably accomplish its purpose, improve the position of the 
seller in repossession cases, (which after all represent 
less than 5% of total sales), it has at the same time 
greatly accelerated the growth of an important obstacle 
to the free sale of equipment. 

Through a stagnant real estate market partially caused 
by over-building much property has been idle. Fore- 
closures have been numerous, while re-financing becomes 
continuously more difficult. The diverse methods em- 
ployed by unscrupulous builders or owners to create high 
valuations for their property have become exposed. 
Mortgage and title companies have gained much experi- 
ence. Some such companies now maintain that every- 
thing inside the building, elevators, heating plant, cooking 
ranges, refrigerators, is part of the real estate and as 
such covered by their mortgage. In cases of new con- 
struction they therefore withhold final payment to the 
builder until he can show a clean bill of health for all 
equipment he may have originally contracted to purchase 
on instalments. Where this is not obtainable they demand 
subordination of the seller’s rights in such equipment, 
thereby leaving him practically without any security. 

Sellers of such equipment thus find themselves 
obliged to either assume great risks or forego the oppor- 
tunity to make large sales. In cities much of the volume 
of equipment involved in this type of transaction comes 
from apartment house construction. A number of ex- 
perienced manufacturers and selling agents of well estab- 
lished lines have stated that they would prefer the loss of 
any order to the possible subsequent complete or partial 
loss of property and profits. For that reason sellers of 
unknown, frequently inefficient equipment have recently 
sold some large installations because having less experi- 
ence, possibly larger margins to work with, more anxious 
to get business at any price, they readily subordinated 
all their claims, trusting to eventually collect what is due. 
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For instance, in New York City orders mounting to 
10, 20, 50 thousand dollars have recently been switched 
sometimes to little known manufacturers, simply because 
subordination was demanded by the financing institution, 
which however seemed to show no interest whatsoever 
in the relative quality, value or permanency of the equip- 
ment finally installed. 


N some sections the situation has become more in- 

volved where the local gas company, selling for instance 
a gas-operated refrigerator, readily consents to subor- 
dination and thus greatly affects the opportunity of sell- 
ing agencies promoting electric refrigeration. 

Where installations of gas units is more complicated, 
requires more permanent connection to some integral 
part of the building, this fact has invited the contention 
that once installed it becomes part of the real estate. 
Furthermore, although erroneously, utility companies 
enjoy the position of a preferred creditor in the minds 
of most persons who think that their gas or electric sup- 
ply will be shut off because of non-payment of a bill for 
appliances. With this psychological advantage, partly 
aided by its willingness to subordinate, one gas company 
sold 32,423 gas-operated refrigerators. 

It is only natural that manufacturers of equipment 
involved in this type of selling are puzzled. With many 
of them large volume production and sales are essential 
if present price schedules are to prevail. A large pro- 
portion of sales is made for installation in new buildings. 
Instalment terms of payments are generally demanded. 
They feel that to be properly covered clearly defined 
protection is needed in the form of an enforceable lien. 
If mortgage and title companies demand subordination, 
if sellers are to lose all chance of recovery of what at 
present is still considered personal property, selling prices 
will have to be substantially increased to provide a re- 
serve for losses. Larger “down” payments will be de- 
manded. Other steps will have to be taken that would 
still further increase sales resistance in the interest of 
security, thus causing inevitably substantial shrinkage 
from otherwise obtainable normal sales volume. 

At the present time on refrigerators to be installed in 
an occupied building a down payment of 10% is de- 
manded, while 20% is asked when a new building is 
involved. Conservatively operating manufacturing and 
selling concerns now demand 50% down if the financing 
mortgage company expects subordination of lien. Thus 
the free sale of personal goods will be greatly retarded 
for the sake of providing added security in a transaction 
involving a mortgage on real property. 

There are some financial institutions that recognize 
that real estate values are at low level and may be ex- 
pected to rise. They take the broader view, and have 
decided to waive subordination in order to promote build- 
ing operations. However, others are continually tight- 
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ening their demands, even where occupied and well- 
rented properties are concerned. 

Naturally companies specializing in the financing of 
instalment sales are much interested. They believe that 
instalment selling will promote speedy business recovery 
and should be allowed to proceed without interference. 

From a legal standpoint the situation revolves around 
the question as to what constitutes personal property. 
Under the common law anything attached to realty that 
cannot be removed without injury loses its character as 
personal property. 

However, even under that ruling elevator manufac- 
turers have removed the cars, cable, weights, when an 
owner defaulted. Under the same conditions, oil burner 
companies have removed the actual equipment from 
within the building, but they did not remove the oil tank, 
piping, valves, buried under the ground, as that is gen- 
erally considered as having become part of real property. 
Refrigerators, each constituting a self-contained operat- 
ing unit, generaly are easily repossessed, while those 
functioning through one central plant located in the base- 
ment of a building could not so readily be removed. 

In the state of Texas the courts have held that electric 
refrigerators in an apartment retain their character as 
personality and remained chattels, that for that reason 
the conditional vendor could remove them “as against 
a prior mortgage of the building since they did not tm- 
pair the security.” With slight variations Florida courts 
have held likewise. 


HE most significant and important decision on this 

matter has come from the Supreme Judicial Court, 
Suffolk County, Mass., March 3rd, 1931, which reversed 
a prior decision by another court and held that not only 
the two compressor units installed in the basement, but 
also the 54 refrigerators in the various apartments, were 
not real estate but personal property, and that title to 
said equipment remained in the seller until full payment 
of purchase price, “except the piping, which runs through 
the walls and partitions.” 

Several manufacturers and selling agents of equipment 
involved when interviewed on this subject maintain that 
title and mortgage companies are creating obstructions 
and interference with their business by methods that 
cannot be justified and will not be sustained in a court 
of law, and emphasize that such interference is particu- 
larly deplorable at a time when all lines of business need 
the fullest support of all financial institutions. 

At an interview with Mr. Phillip W. Haberman, Vice 
President and General Counsel of Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corporation, one of the largest finance com- 
panies and a pioneer in the deveopment of finance com- 
pany participation in instalment selling, Mr. Haberman 
said: 

“In my opinion any antagonism on the part of real 
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estate mortgage companies to the instalment purchase of 
refrigerators for apartment houses which such companies 
are financing arises either from a desire to avoid the 
slight labor required to search the conditional sale records 
or from a desire that is not supportable from a credit 
standpoint to require refrigerator dealers to accept un- 
justifiable credit risks.” 

‘Where the builder of an apartment house is in a posi- 
tion to purchase refrigerators for cash, the chattels can 
be placed under the real estate mortgage and thereby in- 
crease the security. Where the builder cannot purchase 
such articles for cash, they must either be omitted with 
the consequent reduction in the rentability of the apart- 
ments or they must be purchased on instalment credit. 
To require the conditional seller to release title and to 
subordinate his rights to the real estate mortgage will, 
first; prevent many builders from obtaining such desir- 
able equipment; second, require refrigeration dealers to 
extend open account unsecured credit for 24 to 36 
months, which are the usual selling terms, and therefore 
to assume a credit risk that is not justifiable under any 


Appliances Get the Hot Spot 


and sold them. 
washers. 

To many of its Maytag customers Clymer’s has sold 
refrigerators. Since 1927, this store has sold about 700 
units. 

“How about shove-ins for refrigerators?” Mr. Mills 
was asked. 

“As a rule, not so good,” replied he. “It takes only 
one man to unload a washer, it takes two men to handle 
an electric refrigerator which means extra expense, which 
is doubled if you have to ‘pull’ the box. Besides, a 
washer sale is based on trial operation more than an 
electric refrigerator. 

“However, we sent a crew out this Spring and sold 
83 units. Spring of course is the best season for 
refrigerators and we fine-combed the territory. We cov- 
ered Newtown in one day and left four refrigerators, 
all these were sold, and some more since.” 

During the first six months of 1931, Clymer’s refrig- 
erator sales totaled $27,500; washer sales reached 150 of 
which 87 per cent were $165 and $180 models. 

In 1930, 143 refrigerators were sold, and about 400 
washers, not counting 50 reconditioned machines, and 
of these 400, only five were $99.50 models. 

Another business potentiality, in Mills’ opinion, lies 
in electric ranges. With the power company now actively 
cooperating with him, he said, he has succeeded in 
selling 25 ranges so far this year. And that, too, despite 
the fact that'no attempt at outside solicitation has been 
made, no salesman appointed to concentrate on the busi- 
ness. All sales have been made from the same “hot spot” 
inside the doorway where four makes (Graybar, Hot- 
point, L. & H., Westinghouse) are on display. 

Heating appliances, dishwashers (Conover) and clean- 
ers (Hoover, Premier, Universal, Royal) all help to 
swell the volume of electrical business. 

“This is not,” observed Mr. Mills, who should know, 
since he spends 50 per cent of his time selling outside 
the store, “a ‘soft’ territory. The people are pretty con- 
servative around here. Combining a lot of hard work 
with the good name this business has keeps our sales 
up. Our dollar sales have shrunk very little, and our 


In one month in 1921, Mills sold 66 
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circumstances and which is contrary to every recognized 
principle of sound commercial or instalment banking ; 
and third, will substantially increase the cost of such 
financing both to the builder and to the refrigeration 
dealer because of the much larger reserves for bad debts 
which must be set up to safeguard the long term un- 
secured indebtedness.” 

“Such an attitude on the part of the real estate mort- 
gage companies cannot be justified from the standpoint 
of the equities of the various business and financial in- 
terests entering into the transactions. Nor can it be 
justified by any real necessity for self-protection on the 
part of the mortgage companies.” 

This situation while at present confined to New York 
State will have a tendency to spread because of the pre- 
vailing super conservative attitude of mortgage institu- 
tions. It will be well for the industry to study the situa- 
tion closely and to devise ways and means if possible by 
organized action for offsetting the retarding influence 


which the spread of this practice would exert on sales of 
this equipment. 


(Continued from page 37) 


total sales of all kinds, on a tonnage basis, are bigger 
than ever.” 

“So far this year, 50 per cent of our electric appii- 
ance sales have been for cash, and last year, 85 per cent 
were for cash.” 


HE store was founded by Robert L. Clymer as a 
typical country store, selling coal oi] and pickles and 
rope in 1897. Then no-dine-and-dance signs hung be- 
fore the town’s two ancient inns. Over dirt roads, Clymer 
delivered merchandise in .a jagger wagon he had picked 
up for $7.50. Today the store’s fleet of seven trucks 
speeds merchandise out over a web of concrete highways. 
The customers still like to gather at the store, now a 
modern brick and stone structure without a cracker barrel 
or hitching post in sight. They come in for groceries, 
shoes, furniture, clothing, furnaces. 

Sales climbed from $11,342, that first year, to $111,266 
in 1915. After the war, missionary selling of electric 
specialties played a big part in bringing sales up to 
$303,992 in 1920, to $348,131, in 1925, to $379,670 in 
1929. 

While we were talking about this growth and its basis 
in modernizing to fit the times, Mr. Clymer was leaving 
the store. As he passed, he said, “There’s a piece of cake 
for you on the desk, Paul. It was left by those girls 
who held their bazaar in the middle of the floor.” 

As Paul went back to collect this neighborly kind of 
rent, a middle-aged couple, arms filled with parcels, pushed 
through the screen door, followed by a pair of young- 
sters. They turned to the “hot spot” of the store. The 
older boy sank into a wicker chair and stared at the 
radios. (Stewart-Warner, G.E.) 

“Ts this the one, Ma?’”, chirped up the smaller boy. 
It was. The whole family investigated, enthusiastically, 
methodically, weighing every penny, and meeting every 
device of the salesman’s with close ponderous joshing. 

Some of these days Mrs. Appel or Mrs. Pfeffer or 
whoever she was is going to find a bright young man 
jumping out of a truck in her driveway, and the chances 
are 17 to 11 that she will buy one of the washers that he 
literally carries in stock. 
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Ranges 
sell at 


Why 
41% of 1,046 


Range Sales, 


reported by South- 
ern California 
Edison salesmen, 
were closed in the 
evening. 


of range selling, H. J. Drexel of the Southern Cali- 

fornia Edison Company sent out a questionnaire to 
nineteen range specialists of that company seeking in- 
formation in regard to all range sales made over an 
eight month period. What he was after was to learn 
whether or not the husband or wife was the proper per- 
son to contact and what hours of the day were most 
productive of sales. 


|: AN endeavor to learn what is the best technique 




















Average 
No. Range Closed Closed Closed Closed 
Sales Closed Between After Without Without 
by 19 Spec. 8A. M. 5 MM, ory Husband Selling 
from Jan. | and Saturday} Being Wife 
to Aug. 31 SP. Mi: Afternoon! Present | First 
1,046 634 412 402 91 
or 60% or 40% or 39%} or 8% 
Six ° 
Class ‘‘A’’ Men: 
570 292 278 146 47 
or 51% or 49% or 26% or 8% 
Thirteen 
Class ‘‘B’’ Men: 
476 342 134 256 44 
or 71% or 29% or 54% or 9% 




















The first fact of significance to be noted from this 
table is that, of 1,046 range sales, 570 were made by six 
salesmen and but 476 by the remaining thirteen. Sec- 
ondly, and most illuminatingly, the salesmen who made 
the better averages were those who spent more of their 
evening hours in selling. They averaged fifty sales 
apiece in the evening or on Saturday afternoon. The 
less successful salesmen, on the other hand, had closed 
but ten such sales apiece in their off time, while their 
daytime record compares with the stronger group. 

The man who contends that he can sell electric ranges 
to half the business men in town and who joins luncheon 
clubs with the idea of later selling their membership elec- 
tric cooking equipment, finds little support in the record. 
Not more than 8 per cent of the ranges were sold by 
contacting the man of the house first. ‘Sell the house- 
wife first’? may be regarded as the first of the morals to 
be drawn from this study. 
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Column four, on the other hand, indicates that the wife 
alone, in the majority of cases, cannot swing the deal. 
Nineteen salesmen in eight months’ time interviewed 
more than 400 housewives who promised to “take it up 
with my husband tonight and let you know in the morn- 
ing,” only to report that “we have decided to let it wait— 
can’t afford the money just now.” 

The second group of salesmen, those with the poorer 
records, sold more ranges to the wife alone than did the 
better men. The answer to this anomolous condition is 
apparent from a study of the remaining figures; it was 
not that these men could not sell as many ranges to 
housewives, but that they did not waste their time trying 
it. They had learned that it is a wise thing for the 
salesman himself to be present at this evening conference 
between husband and wife in order to help the wife. 

Mr. Drexel has outlined the ideal method: 

First of all, approach the wife at her convenience, gen- 
erally during daylight hours. It is a mistake to attempt 
to make the original contact with both husband and wife 
present, as each shelters behind the other and neither is 
convinced. The lady is sold the idea of electric cooking 
and is left with a desire to own a range. 

Once convinced, she herself usually brings up the 
necessity of talking the matter over with her husband. 
It is frequently possible to work up a little conspiracy 
with her at this point by which the salesman agrees to 
help her win over her husband, thus securing her hearty 
support. The closing takes place with both husband and 
wife present. If this can be arranged in daylight hours, 
well and good. In the case of 230 of the 1,046 range 
sales it was possible so to arrange it. But because the 
evening hours are generally those when both husband 
and wife can be found at home, the salesman frequently 
makes his call just after the supper hour on appointment. 

The whole thing boils down to this. Do your selling 
singly—wife first, husband next, but close your deal with 
both present. And if range sales seem to bloom at night, 
it appears only good logic that that is the time when the 
blossoms should be plucked. 
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SALESMAN ANDERSON 
From roofing, furnacing, he went to re- 
frigerators, other appliances. Volume: 


$120,000. 
ANDERSON METHOD 


ROM diverse and remote crannies 

of business — automobile, furniture, 
shoe selling—come successful electrical 
merchants of now. Even so, surprise 
fills most visitors to Chester, Pa., when 
they hear the name of leading local ap- 
pliance dealers: Taylor Sheet Metal 
Works. More surprising to them is the 
jump of its sales-pilot, A. D. Anderson, 
from banking to specialty selling. 

Evolution: Until eight years ago, 
Taylor Sheet Metal Works did live up 
to its middle name, all energies directed 
upon roofing, furnacing. In then-new 
fields of electrical refrigeration loomed 
pasturage greener than price-bidding on 


contract jobs. Gradually estimating 
gave way to selling. 
Performance: Sales, in 1928, 186 


units (G.E.) ; in 1929, 280; in 1930, 420 
(value $120,000) ; in 1931, at rate ahead 
of last year. 

Anderson idea: “See enough people, 


tell them the story, sell them. Three 
calls a day—sales calls—should be 
enough. Get coverage. Know what 


you're selling.” 

Technique: “TI can’t tell a man how 
to sell. Each has his own way. One 
thought—the main thing is to get men 
to putting in the hours. And, the sales- 
man has to know his product fully be- 
fore trying to sell.” 

One salesman’s idea: “Contests are a 
big help. A salesman will work harder 
for a $10 prize than for $30 worth of 
commissions. Everybody likes to win 
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something. Last week we had a 
10-9-8-7-6 contest. Nine out of 12 
salesmen made quota (three sales) and 
won prizes. I rushed in with my three 
to find I had just been nosed out for 
first prize of $10. Mr. Anderson gives 
us a lot of help on how to sell. He 
went to Cleveland as a High Topper 
this year.” 

Biggest single job: Much-used is a 
local testimonial letter from Chester 
Hospital, influential seven-unit customer. 
Selling any board is stiff enough, even 
stiffer was selling to a board fortified 
with a corps of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works engineers. More than a source 
of pride, this letter helps swing many 
a sale. 

Biggest group job: Intensive crew 
barrage of entire territory one week in 
Spring. From word go at early morn- 
ing meeting to night calls rapidly fol- 
lowing a time-thrifty joint supper for 
all salesmen, everybody worked. To 
those last two words would Secretary- 
Treasurer Anderson attribute the re- 
sult—48 sales. 

Other lines: Radio, “fair” ; ranges, just 
getting started, looks good; cleaners, 
clocks, irons, sold incidentally—plan to 
develop. 





SELLING ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES LIKE 
AUTOMOBILES 


O* THE arrangement of its show 
room, in its selling methods, the 
Jarvis Electric Company, Vancouver, 
B. C., has modelled its merchandishing 
of washing machines, refrigerators, 
upon the automative industry. Out of 
the main business district the store is 
in a section where automobile traffic is 
predominant, adequate parking space 
available. As in the case of automobiles, 
the entire sales room is made into a 
window display, the front windows ex- 
tending almost to street level and the 
store being brilliantly illuminated at 
night. Only one model is featured, pre- 
serving the air of dignity and exclusive- 
ness which is in keeping with the quality 
of the merchandise and service. 

Leather bound loose-leaf books are 


placed on tables in the showroom, con- . 


venient for casual inspection. These 
books contain the names of all the apart- 
ment blocks, residences in Vancouver in 
which the company has installed re- 
frigerators, with snapshots, views of 
some of the more important. 

A large staff of salesmen canvass in 
much the same fashion as the crew of 
an automobile agency. No time is 
wasted on house to house canvassing, 
but the organization keeps in close touch 
with architects, builders and others in 
the construction field. All who take 
out permits for major buildings are con- 





tacted at once, with the result that a 
large number of contracts have been 
secured for the installation of washing 
machines, refrigerators in apartment 
houses and residence hotels. First con- 
tacts are made in the customer’s office, 
second in the store where the prospec- 
tive builder is shown models of the 
various appliances from which to select. 

A large repair shop with skilled 
mechanics, prepared to service equip- 
ment at a moment’s notice, is main- 
tained. 


KELVINATOR 
STATEMENT 


CCORDING to a statement pro- 
mulgated by Dow, Jones & Co., pub- 
lishers of the Wall Street Journal, the 
Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit manu- 
facturers of electric refrigeration, fin- 
ished the June quarter in flourishing 
condition. The Dow, Jones & Co. 
analysis is as follows: 

“Kelvinator corporation is closing the 
June quarter with net profit after 
federal taxes in excess of the $1,414,467 
or $1.19 a share on the 1,186,106 com- 
mon shares reported for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1930. Profits before 
federal taxes in April and May totaled 
$1,300,000 and June profits are estimated 
at $400,000 or an indicated total of $1,- 
700,000 for the period. This would 
work out at about $1.40 a share on 
1,186,106 common shares outstanding 
figured after all charges but before 
federal taxes. 

Inventory June 1 totaled approxi- 
mately $3,600,000 as compared with $5,- 
000,000 a year ago. Yet unit sales in 
June are larger than in June, 1930. 
Cumulative unit shipments to June 22 
were 89,853 against 79,978 in the cor- 
responding period of preceding fiscal 
year. For the month of June company 
will ship more than 11,000 units against 
8,660 units in June, 1930. 

Assuming estimated profits of $1,700,- 
000 for the June quarter are achieved 
and using a very nominal figure of 
$100,000 as profits for the September 
quarter Kelvinator will be able to report 
net profits after charges but before taxes 
of $1,820,000 or about $1.50 a share for 
current fiscal year against $1,601,106 or 
$1.35 a share for the preceding year. 


COMMERCIAL 
BUSINESS UP 


eter of Copeland commercial re- 
frigeration units for the first eight 
months of the current fiscal year begin- 
ning November 1, 1930, increased more 
than 63 per cent over the corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal year, W. D. 
McElhinny, vice-president, Copeland 
Products, Inc.. Mount Clemens, Michi- 
gan, announced recently. 
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WASTED FOOD 


UESSES, estimates have been 

made from time to time as to the 
amount of loss involved in the handling 
of perishable foods in the United 
States. To the refrigeration industry, 
the question is, of course, one of major 
importance. On them devolves the 
problem, responsibility of (1) pointing 
out the condition to the retail, wholesale 
handlers of food, (2) selling them 
adequate refrigerating equipment to 
curtail or eliminate these losses. 

To the refrigeration industry last 
month, came the first detailed analysis 
of the staggering waste existing at 
present in the distribution of perishable 
foods. The report on the losses, involv- 
ing only the retail stores, was brought 
by Louis Ruthenberg, president, Cope- 
land Products, Inc., Mount Clemens, 
Mich., and chairman, refrigeration 
division, National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at a meeting of the 
division in Kelvinator’s Detroit plant. 

Said Mr. Ruthenberg, in part: 

“The nation’s food bill is placed at 
$22,387,000,000. Upon good authority 
it is stated that seventy per cent of our 
foodstuffs are perishable. It is conser- 
vatively estimated that the loss in 
perishables is three per cent or the 
staggering total of $470,127,000. This 
enormous amount includes retail losses 
only. It does not include losses in the 
hands of consumers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, or producers. These figures are 
not available at this time, but it is rea- 





LeErpzic BEER 


At the Leipzig Trade Fair, approaching its 
700th anniversary, this bar, refrigerated by 
Frigidaire, serves beer to thirsty buyers. 
More than 175,000 of them, from 72 coun- 
tries gather here every fall, attend exhibits 
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Louis -RUTHENBURG 


would save some of the nation’s $470 mil- 
lions in retail food losses 


sonable to expect that the losses in those 
sources will exceed those of the retail 
stores. By far the larger part of this 
loss is preventable, possibly as much as 
seventy-five per cent. 

“When we consider the tremendous 
sum that is lost each year in the han- 
dling of perishable food supplies, we 
being to understand a very considerable 
portion of the high cost of operating 
grocery and meat markets. The prob- 
lem affects every man, woman and 
child in the United States. 

“The total sales of the twelve largest 
grocery chain systems in the United 
States in 1930 is placed at $2,116,044,606. 

“Losses of various fruits and vege- 
tables through evaporation and deterio- 
ration run as high as twenty-five per 
cent in the case of certain products. 
Our investigation reveals that five per 
cent is a low estimate of the loss for 
fruits and vegetables as a whole in 
retail stores. 

On the total volume of $2,307,000,- 
000 of fresh fruits and vegetables, this 
represents a loss of $115,350,000 on 
these two classes of food alone, or ap- 
proximately $461 per store based on 
the losses of the better stores only. 
What the loss amounts to in the case 
of the less efficient stores is impossible 
to estimate at this time. 

“Of course, a great deal of this loss 
is unpreventable. However, fruit and 
vegetable shippers generally agree that 
with proper refrigeration it can be very 
substantially reduced. The shippers in 
practically all cases refrigerate the 
fruits and vegetables which they send 


to market, and would like to see this 
refrigeration maintained to an equally 
efficient degree in the retail stores for 
the preservation of these products. 


FRIGIDAIRE 27 PER 
CENT AHEAD 


AYTON, O—Sales of household 

Frigidaire electric refrigerators 
boomed throughout the country during 
June, establishing increases over June, 
1930, that ranged as high as 79.5 per 
cent, it was revealed today in the final 
compilation of June reports of Frigid- 
aire Corporation. 

Final figures showed that 27 per cent 
more Frigidaires were sold for homes 
and apartments throughout the United 
States this June than during the cor- 
responding month of last year, E. G. 
Biechler, president and general man- 
ager, said. He reported such gains as 
New York, 39.7 per cent; New England, 
37.4; Philadelphia, 50.5; Baltimore- 
Washington, 60.7; Pittsburgh, 64.3; St. 
Louis, 48.5; Chicago, 40.6; Kansas City, 
72.2; Davenport, 79.5; Birmingham, 38; 
Atlanta, 69.8; Roanoke, 54, and Knox- 
ville, 21.5 per cent. 

The July production schedule several 
weeks ago was set at 32 per cent above 
that of July a year ago, and today the 
schedule again was increased to care for 
present demands, it was announced. 

Both July and August are expected 
to show large gains over the correspond- 
ing months of 1930 due to the Frigidaire 
Fifteenth Anniversary Jubilee now being 
celebrated, which will be continued 
throughout these two months, Mr. 
Biechler said. 


COPELAND EARNS 
$5.10 IN 8 MONTHS 


ONSOLIDATED profits of Cope- 
land Products, Inc., manufacturers 

of commercial and domestic electric re- 
frigeration equipment, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, for the first eight months of 
the current fiscal year, beginning 
November 1, 1930, and ending June 30, 
are $265,628.20 after provision for de- 
preciation and Federal taxes, Louis 
Ruthenburg, president of the company, 
announced recently. This is $5.10 per 
share on the 52,072 shares outstanding. 
“The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities is 3.6 to 1 (one) as com- 
pared with 1.7 to 1 (one) of the same 
date last year,” Mr. Ruthenburg’s re- 
port states. “There are no senior se- 
curities, funded indebtedness nor bank 
loans whereas on June 30, 1930, there 
were outstanding bank loans of $350,- 
000. Cash on hand as of June 30, 1931, 
was $220,402.72 as compared with $167,- 
647.96 as of the same date a year ago.” 
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home service 





HOME SERVICE- 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
PROGRAMS 


ARTICULARLY appealing to 

women audiences as a type of co- 
operative program between the central 
station home service department and 
the local department store is a Wed- 
ding Party. This type of program is 
especially timely in May or June, to 
feature the June bride and in Septem- 
ber or October for the October bride. 

In Newark, N. J., during May, a 
program entitled “A Wedding at Home” 
was put on by Ada Bessie Swann, home 
service director, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Company, and the Kresge 
Department Store. The home service 
department gave the demonstration on 
the wedding breakfast and the depart- 
ment store put on the bridal fashion 
show. Professional mode!s were em- 
ployed to take the role of bride, groom, 
matron of honor, bridesmaids and 
families of the bride and groom. Not 
only was the formal wedding attire 
shown on models but fashions for play, 
work and travel. This part of the pro- 
gram was conducted by the stylist of 
the Kresge Store. Musical features 
were supplied by Station WAAM, from 
which Miss Swann broadcasts twice 
a week. Local merchants contributed 
floral decorations and silverware. 

In connection with the program, a 
display showing kitchen, dining nook, 
living room and terrace of “Honeymoon 
Cottage” was set up at the rear of the 
auditorium. These rooms were com- 
pletely equipped and contained, as well, 
the table with the wedding breakfast. 








DEPARTMENT STORE WEDDING 
It was all there except the ceremony 


Electrical accessories in the home were 
supplied by the Public Service and 
the furniture and other furnishings by 
Kresge. 


ELECTRAGISTS 
COOKING SCHOOL 


LECTRICAL dealers of Long 

Beach, California, recently invited 
the housewives of that community to a 
joint cooking school in which the men 
served as demonstrators, cooks. This 
followed the completion of a two weeks’ 
class during which the electragists them- 
selves learned the fine art of electric 
range operation under the direction of 
Hotpoint’s Mrs. Ethel Goodin, assisted 
by C. Hoyt of the Southern 
California Edison Company. Nine local 
firms participated in the novel house- 
wives’ school, conducted under the joint 
auspeces of the California Electragists 
and the Merchant-Dealers’ Association. 





DEALERS LEARN TO CooxK 


The Long Beach merchandising experiment has brought more than one innovation. 
Dealers, not to be outdone by the power company, put on their own cooking school, 
familiarized themselves with electric range operation 
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IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


HERE is quite a story connected 

with the establishment of the elec- 
tric cooking school by the Southern 
California Edison Company. The school 
itself grew out of the fact that the 
Southern California Edison Company 
found itself confronted with the neces- 
sity of placing a substation in the local 
business center of a better residence 
district in Santa Monica. This brought 
forth protests from neighbors, ‘to meet 
which the company constructed a neu- 
tral-appearing building with blank walls, 
allowing a 12-ft. strip in the front which 
was converted into an appliance show- 
room. The result gave the appearance 
of a store, somewhat better illuminated 
and somewhat more attractive than its 
neighbors. Then followed the idea of 
using this camouflaged space for a resi- 
dential cooking school. 

This school is under the supervision 
of Morna Wagstaff, director of the de- 
partment of home service. Invitations 
to attend the school were sent out to 
neighbors and prospects and an an- 
nouncement run in the newspapers. The 
response was so immediate that the 
event developed into a regular institu- 
tion. Invitations are sent out in Miss 
Wagstaff’s own handwriting on a spe- 
cial orchid-colored stationery with 
silhouette and letterhead, the letters be- 


ing printed with the exception of the 


name, which is written by hand. 

The local range salesman is present 
at these range cooking classes and takes 
part in the program, usually carving 
the meat. He has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to meet range prospects but 
makes no attempt to approach them with 
the range story until they have attended 
at least two of the classes. Usually the 
women open the way by coming up to 
ask some question in regard to the cost 
or terms upon which the range can be 
purchased. 
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TO THE JUNK-PILE 


O THE problem of saturation, 

replacements in the washing ma- 
chine field, Altorfer Bros. Company, 
makers of ABC washers, ironers, have 
brought a definite plan aimed di- 
rectly at creating a market for new 
machines. When a dealer sells a new 
washing machine or offers a trade-in 
allowance on an old machine, the sug- 
gestion is made that the obsolete ma- 
chine taken in trade be immediately 
scrapper, destroyed. Automatic junk- 
ing of old equipment definitely removes 
them from the market, prevents their 
being sold at ridiculously low prices to 
prospects who might otherwise be in- 
terested in purchasing a new washer. 

Said the company’s announcement: 

“Assuming that a trade-in allowance 
of $15 is made on a used washer, the 
dealer offering it under the terms of 
this new policy, is entitled to a rebate 
of $7.50, after conforming to the rules 
and regulations. 

“Tf a dealer ... feels that there is 
any unfairness in the provision that the 
washer must be destroyed, let us offer 
this suggestion: 

“If he were to sell the washer, he 
would first have to spent some time and 
money reconditioning it; he would 
probably be able to sell it for $15 at 
the maximum. 

“On the other hand, if he conforms 
to our rules and regulations and sub- 
mits to the destruction of the washer, 
he is permitted to retain the electric 
or gasoline motor and the wringer 
mechanism. 

“What does this mean to the dealer? 
In the first ‘place, he is entitled to a 
$7.50 rebate allowance from Altorfer 
Bros. Company; next it is possible for 
him to realize approximately $3.50 from 
the electric or gasoline motor. The 
wringer mechanism, used as_ parts, 
should enable the dealer to realize 
another $3.50, leaving a balance of only 
.50 which can very easily be realized 
from the rest of the washer in junk. 

“Thus, three things have been ac- 
complished: The dealer has been al- 
lowed a reasonable trade-in on the 
washer ; through the company’s partici- 
pation ...the sale of parts, he has 
realized the full amount of his trade-in. 
Perhaps the greatest feature is that 
. . . he has replaced an obsolete washer 
with a modern one.” 

Interesting is the Altorfer plan when 
ii is remembered that during 1930 the 
automobile industry junked some 3,000,- 
000 cars—a number almost exactly 
equal to the domestic sales for cars, 
trucks. But registrations during the 
same period, according to the National 
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Automobile Chamber of Commerce in- 
creased only 22,000 over the year pre- 
vious. In the automobile trade in other 
words, a vehicle was thrown on the 
scrap heap for every one that was sold. 
Significant in the auto business was the 
N.A.C.C. Highway Safety Program, by 
which manufacturers established reserve 
funds to aid dealers in scrapping cars. 
Directly attributable to this plan was 
the scrapping of 350,000 cars. 

Similar would be the Altorfer plan 
in junking washers, replacing them with 
new ones. 


NECKTIES 


ANY have been the ingenious 
ideas worked out by sales man- 
agers, crew captains, to spur their men 
on to greater selling efforts. The cus- 
tody of a goat, falling to the salesman 
with the lowest record, is one of the 


increasingly popular pastimes. From 
Kansas and K. G & E.’s F. H. 


McCullough, sales manager, comes one 
of the latest: 

At a party called to open up a cam- 
paign on washers, ironers, the salesmen 
were all requested to remove their neck- 
ties, don new ones of a bright yellow 
hue. Strict orders were issued: no tie 
must be removed until such time as 
three units in the campaign had been 
sold. With three units, washer or 
ironer, red neckties were to be put on, 
worn until five units had been disposed 
of. These in turn were to give way to 
green and finally purple, signifying 
royalty, leadership. Ten units were re- 


quired to arrive at the royal purple 
stage. 

It was rumored that a man in the 
second week of the campaign who still 
sported a bright yellow neck piece, was 
growing a beard to hide the offensive 
symbol. 


CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 


SMALL circulating library intro- 

duced as an experimental addition 
to the Electric Shop of E. S. Abbott at 
Tracy, Calif., has proved so advan- 
tageous in bringing people into the store 
that it is to be made a permanent feature 
of the business. It has greatly stimulated 
the sale of small appliances and has led 
to the building of a large regular 
clientele who become preferred pros- 
pects whenever any special drive on 
larger appliances is undertaken. In ad- 
dition the shelves and books add greatly 
to the color and attractiveness of the 
store, giving it a homelike appearance 
which has been much commented upon. 


CLOTHES WASHER 
MANUAL 


TTRACTIVE and practical little 

booklet issued by Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Company, Towson, Md., 
called “New and Better Ways to Wash 
Clothes.” While a direction booklet 
for the “Cinderella” washer, it includes 
as well instructions for laundering 
fabrics and garments of all types. 


lew RTMENT “WASHER 
ji 





PRIZE 
To the New York Edison Company went a prise recently for this graphic window 


display of A.B.C. washers. 


Note the mirror suspended above the middle washer to 


show the action of the machine in motion 
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who are cooperating with local dealers with the 
Range Service Extension Allowance Plan, are the 
. Georgia Power Company, potent Commonwealth & 
Southern subsidiary, whose past campaign activities on 
electric ranges, refrigerators, have set many a record. 

Busy for some time recently on absorbing costs on 
ranges sold by their own merchandising division, the 
latest plans call for the inclusion of all accredited dealers. 
Main points of the plan, announced by H. A. Pender- 
graph, merchandise manager, make provision for the 
following: (1) That the dealer be a responsible one: 

2) That he maintain two ranges on display; (3) That 
he fix his own terms, finance his own paper; (4) That 
he pay the power company $3 connecting charge on each 
range sold; (5) That he merchandise only authorized 
makes of range of not-less than 5 kw. capacity. 

To the power company fall the following responsibil- 
ities: (1) absorption of all charges incidental to the 
extension of the service from the entrance meter to the 
range; (2) servicing of the range over 2-year period 
for which dealer contributes $5 on his own sales. 

First step in the cooperative movement on ranges was 
the presentation of the plan to dealers. The method: 


ATEST newcomer to the ranks of power companies 


DEALER REQUIREMENTS For INCLUSION 
On ACCREDITED LIST 


To be placed on the accredited list the dealer must: 

(a) Bea responsible dealer with an established place 
of business. 

(b) Merchandise ranges of a make and construction 
to standards approved by the Power Company. 

(c) Keep at least two ranges on display in his store 
at all times. 

(d) Carry an adequate stock of repair parts at all 
times. 

(e) Fix own terms of sale and arrange to finance 
own installment paper. 

(f) Agree to pay to the Power Company the sum of 
three dollars as connection cost on each range sold by 
dealer and connected by the Power Company. 

In addition to above requirements, the dealer must, if 
he desires to extend same guarantee as is extended by 
the Power Company, either arrange to do the necessary 
servicing for a period of two years or at dealer’s option, 
pass this responsibility on to the Company by paying 
the Company (at time of application for free wiring). 
the sum of $5.00 to cover estimated average cost of labor 
in connection with free service for guarantee period and 
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Georgia Power 
to Cooperate 


Range Wiring Extension Plan 
To Include Dealer Sales 









by agreeing to furnish free to the 
Company, on application by the Com- 
pany, necessary repair parts to keep 
range in serviceable condition during 
the guarantee period. 

When a range is sold by a dealer, a 
request should be filled out by dealer, 
and with signed application of cus- 
tomer attached, should be transmitted 
to the District Manager of the Dis- 
trict in which the dealer is located. 

If the dealer requests the Company 
to have the wiring done, an estimate 
of the cost will be obtained by the 
District Manager and if within the 
limits allowed in that district, an 
order for the wiring will be placed in 
the same manner as though the range 
were sold by the Company and the 
cost charged to the same account. In those cases where 
estimated cost is in excess of amount specified in deal- 
ers contract as allowance for range wiring in that dis- 
trict the dealer will be advised of the excess cost and 
must pay this excess to the Company before wiring will 
be authorized. Payments on excess cost of wiring will 
be credited to Merchandise Installation Expense. 

If the dealer quotes contractor’s bid and requests 
authority to have wiring done by contractor, dealer 
should be authorized to do so provided contractor’s bid 
is not in excess of amount specified in Dealer’s contract 
as allowance for range wiring in that district. Where 
the bid is in excess of such allowance, the leader will be 
advised that the Company will reimburse him seca: to 
extent of specified allowance. 


SERVICING RANGES SoLD By DEALERS 


Ranges sold by dealers and wired by this Company, 
may, under the terms of the dealer agreement, be guar- 
anteed for two years (as is done by this Company) and 
the responsibility for the two years’ free service passed 
on to this Company by the dealer, on condition that the 
dealer agrees to furnish the sum of five dollars 
($5.00), at time of application for free wiring, on each 
range sold that is to be serviced by this Company. This 
charge represents the estimated average cost of labor in 
providing such service during the guarantee period. 

The District card index files on ranges sold should 
carry a record of all ranges sold by dealer where we have 
been paid to service the range during the guarantee 
period. These cards should show date of installation, 
name of dealer making sale, and notation to effect that 
repair parts during guarantee period are to be obtained 
free from dealer. 


CoNNECTION Cost ON RANGES SoLp By DEALERS 


On each range sold by dealer and wired by this com- 
pany, dealer must, at time application for wiring is 
made, pay to the Company the sum of three dollars 
($3.00) to cover Company’s cost in making connection 
and testing the range. (Delivery and uncrating to be at 
dealer’s expense.) These payments when received by 
the District Manager will be covered by Sales Order and 
credited to Merchandise Installation Expense. 

The provisions of this order apply only on ranges of 
at least 5 kw. capacity, for domestic use and served from 
the retail distribution lines of the Georgia Power 
Company. 
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World’s 
Highest 


The National 
Broadcasting Com- 
pany has leased part 
of the 83d floor of 
the 102-story Em- 
pire State Building 
for the establish- 
ment of a television 
broadcasting — sta- 
tion. The trans- 
mitting aerial on 
top of the dirigible 
mooring mast, it is 
said, will broadcast 
television signals in 
a “beam” system as 
far as the tower is 
wsible—a 25 mile 
radius. 
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Offices in Al Smith’s 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
are equipped with 
latest electrical devices 






(Above) Individual unit electrical water coolers (Frigi- 
daire) have been installed in the Empire State offices, 
serving more than 25,000 tenants; refrigerating equip- 
ment, too, has been installed in the Empire State Club 
of which former Governor Alfred E,. Smith is president. 


(Left) Indirect lighting fixtures and electric clocks in 
executive offices of the building. 
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It’s to your 
interest— 


HROMEL-A contains 80% nickel and 
20% chromium, the most durable 
combination of all known metals, for elec- 
trical resistors. The control of that com- 
position is important, and great care 
must be used in melting it—so that the 
molten metal comes out of the furnace of 
the same composition as was put in. To 
accomplish this, we melt Chromel in Ajax- 
Northrup high frequency furnaces. These 
furnaces give a control of uniformity in 
composition comparable to the control 
associated only with laboratory processes. 
This control reflects itself in Chromel being 
noted for its uniformity in good quality 
and long life. Invaluable trade-names 
of heating devices, on your shelves, are 
entrusted year after year to the surety of 
Chromel’s protection, as a good heating 
element alloy. You, personally, may never 
buy one pound of Chromel; but we sug- 
gest that it is to your own interest to know 
that Chromel elements mean 





better heating devices — the 
kind that stay sold. If you 








want technical data on 








Chromel, ask for Catalog-MH. Fe fs w Chiomel 


4447 LAWTON AVE. HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
& IN CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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In 
Dublin 


bition displays ap pli- 


ances—A merican and 









homes exhi- 







Canadian  manufac- 





turers featured...... 







At the Modern Homes and Electrical 
Exhibition in the Mansion House, Dublin, 
the Electricity Supply Board recently or- 
ganized an elaborate, comprehensive dis- 
play which attracted more than 50,000 
people. A model bungalow, consisting 
of a dining room, bedroom, nursery and 
kitchen, was one of the principal features. 
Specially designed modernistic furniture 
was made for the rooms which were 
fitted out with every electrical conve- 
nience suitable for use in each apartment. 




































RANGE DISPLAY 


Cooking demonstrations, which  at- A general view of the electric range exhibit. Here, home economists gave cooking 
tracted large numbers of women, were demonstrations daily, interested thousands of women in preparing food the new way. In 
given twice daily. In addition to the the slogan contest one of these electric ranges of the larger size was awarded as a first 
stand displaying all kinds of small do- prise. 


mestic electrical appliances, there were 
stands showing the complete range of 
Moffat Electric Cookers, Sadia Water 
Heaters and Magicoal Electric Fires. 











MODERN KITCHEN 


A little crowded in comparison with the manner in which we lay 
out a modern kitchen in this country, this display at least had the 
merit of playing no favorites among the appliances. Note the range, 
refrigerator, washer, cleaner, water heater, dish washer, electric tea 
kettle and kitchen mixer. They slipped up on the kitchen clock. 


WATER HEATERS 

In conjunction with the exhibition, the Electricity Supply Board 
held a competition for the six best slogans of not more than 8 words 
for electricity. Hundreds of entries were received and on the last 
day of the exhibition, the Lord Mayor of Dublin presented the prises 
to the winners. At left, the water heater display. The comparatively 
small demand for hot water in European homes, makes these small 
size, automatic heaters of the wall type, exceedingly popular. 
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Round the Corner (Continued from Page 32) 


film to be rented by him, at a fixed charge, to the dealers 
he serves. They, in turn, will distribute and have listed 
at all times the film features (educational, comedy, car- 
toon, travel) available for their home talkie customers. 

Ingeniously worked out on a basis of five reels per 
week per home talkie customer, and providing that some 
100,000 home talkie projectors will be purchased this 
year, at 50 cents per reel it would establish a rental busi- 
ness amounting to $13,000,000 annually, divided, of 
course, among the jobbers who buy the films and the deal- 
ers who rent them. Hypothetical in the extreme, the 
plan still has the merit of providing some looked-for 
solution to the embarrassing bottle-neck which is stem- 
ming the highly potential business of home talkie 
apparatus. 


HE foregoing has chiefly to do with new equipment 

that will undoubtedly prove important in the very 
near future as a means by which the man interested in 
radio business can compensate, in a measure for what 
may be temporary lapses in the radio set situation, or 
may augment his income proportionately when radio is 
once more restored to its stride. And many of the re- 
cent indications would seem to point to the fact that 
those chiefly interested in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of radio equipment are not going to allow the busi- 
ness to peter out for any lack of merchandising energy 
or imagination. 

An instance will make this clear. It concerns the radio 
tube business which, like radio set business, has been 
showing disappointing declines in volume. In ’29 
nearly 70 million tubes were sold; in ’30, the number 
had dropped to nearer 50 million. Of this number, 30 
million were estimated as replacement business which, 
with 15 million radio sets on the market, is only two 
tubes to every set. This situation exists in the face of 
sporadic attempts on the part of tube manufacturers to 
educate the public to change their radio tubes once a 
year, just as they change the oil in their cars every 500 
miles. The difficulty lay partly in the lethargy of the 
public who will not go out of their way until something 
breaks down completely and partly because the manu- 
facturer had never made this annual tube inspection and 
replacement easy or attractive to customers. 

It has been the common practice for the radio service 
man, employed by the dealer, to go to the customer's 
house, upon receiving a complaint, and with a portable 
tube-testing device, pass upon their quality and power. 


But the service man cannot just canvass cold turkey and 
poke his device into every receiving set; nor will the 
customer always take the word of the service man that 
his tubes are defective. What the situation needed, in 
other words, was the dramatization and the visualization 
to the customer of the advantages of consistent check-up 
on the tubes in the set. 

For the first time such a device and plan has been in- 
troduced. Brought out first by the Ken-Rad Company, 
tube manufacturers, as a plan to stimulate tube business 
among their dealers, it consists of a tube-testing desk of 
formidable technical appearance and designed for promi- 
nent display in the dealer’s store. Accompanied by a 
complete manual instructing the dealer how to go after 
tube business, this device is the real basis for the plan. 
Ten follow-up letters are sent customers; with the last 
goes a convenient carton in which tubes may be packed 
to transport them to the store. 

But it is when the customer is in the store that the 
real salesmanship begins—the first we have seen in selling 
tube-replacement habits to the radio listener. The char- 
acteristics of the tube being tested—its power, sensitive- 
ness, emission, etc., are expressed clearly to the customer 
by means of colored lights. If a light flashes red it 
means weakness, if it is blue some other fault and if 
green it is O. K. 

In other words, by expressing the operation of tube- 
testing in terms that the average customer can readily 
grasp, and by making it easy for them to get in the habit 
of bringing in their tubes for testing, it may be said with- 
out exaggeration that annual tube replacement business 
may be tripled within the next year or two. Dealers, 
incidentally, who have tried out the plan and have in- 
stalled the apparatus, report that sales more than doubled. 
One drawback, in the meantime is that the impressive 
apparatus is necessarily costly—a burden which must be 
borne by the dealer. But the companies who are utilizing 
this means to stimulate tube business have made it as 
easy as posisble for the dealer to take advantage of the 
plan. One plan works like this: 

The cost of the apparatus is about $590 which is sold 
to the dealer on a $100 down payment. At the same time 
he signs an agreement to sell $5,000 worth of that par- 
ticular manufacturer’s tubes—and no time limit is set. 
When he completes the contract—selling the $5,000 
worth—he automatically becomes owner of the tester and 
his $100 is refunded. It is generally agreed that similar 


tube-testing apparatus will be available soon at around 
$175-$200. 


Coast Men Discuss Problems (Continued from Page 33) 


A suggestion which received wide acceptance among 
commercial men was made by George C. Tenney, editor 
of Electrical West, who advocated the establishment of a 
joint laboratory to be sponsored by the power companies 
of this territory for the study of possible future markets 
for the sale of electricity. He instanced the possible 
development of water for irrigation use in arid districts 
though the electrical treatment of sewage and suggested 
other possible applications whose practicability was 
worthy of further investigation. 

The importance of the woman’s viewpoint in handling 
women customers in both sales and public relations work 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1931 


was stressed in the Women’s Committee session. Lend- 
ing the public utility auditorium and kitchen to women’s 
clubs, the use of the radio as a medium of home service 
work, direct by mail service calls, schools for apartment 
house tenants and contacts with architects and builders 
were among the topics which were given careful consid- 
eration at the meeting. 

Addison B. Day, president of the Southern Sierras 
Power Company was elected president for the coming 
vear, with R. E. Fisher, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany as first vice-president, and Wm. C. Mullendore as 
second vice-president. 
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New Mieacuanpise 


A Few of the Many Interesting Appliances that Have 
Recently Appeared on the Market 











One Minute Washers 


Two new models of “One Minute” 
washers are announced by the One Min- 
ute Manufacturing Company, Newton, 
Iowa,—models “M” and “MG’’. Both 
these washers are low-priced models. 
The “M” is an electric washer and the 
“MG” is a gasoline engine washer, 
equipped with Briggs & Stratton 4- 
cylinder motor. 

These washers have porcelain tub, 
latest-type wringer, outside clutch con- 
trol, quiet gear assembly and submerged 
gyrator with satin smooth finish. 

In addition to these machines, Model 
20 will be continued. This model is 
made to sell for less than $100.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1931. 





Ice Cube Server 


For serving ice cubes at the table, the 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, Spe- 
cialty Sales Department, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has brought 
out an extremely attractive ice bucket 
or “Servidor.”’ 

The top handle, in this “Sedvidor’” is 
stationary. The lower handle is con- 
nected with a perforated disc in the 
bottom of the bucket, which allows the 
ice to be lifted up out of the water 
when serving. The central handle can 
be easily unscrewed and the entire 
serving feature taken out for thorough 
cleaning. 

Finishes available are satin silver or 
polished nickel outside and inside, or 
satin copper outside, satin silver inside. 
The capacity of the ‘“‘Servidor” is thirty- 
six large ice cubes. Its intended retail 
price is $7.—Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1931. 
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Two-Oven Electrochef 
Range 


Recently added to the line of ‘“‘Elec- 
trochef’” ranges of Electromaster, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., is a new four-burner, 
two-oven model, designed for large 
families and homes where entertaining 
is extensive. Its capacity makes it suit- 
able, also, for use in restaurants and 
tea rooms. Table element wattage is: 
Low, 325 watts; medium, 650 watts; 
and high, 1,300 watts. Oven has 2,000- 
watt element in each, with automatic 
eontrol. Total wattage of the range, 
including convenience outlet, is 9,900 
watts. 

All parts of the range are standard, 
but the oven capacity is double that of 
the Bl model. A top shelf, with condi- 
ment jars, are included as_ standard 
equipment. Clock for controlling either 
oven is optional. Finish, either green 
or white porcelain enamel. Dimensions 
of this model BM-14 “Electrochef”’ are 
584 in. wide and 26 in. deep overall.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1931. 


* * * 





Cinderella Dishwasher 

No moving agitators and no racks 
are employed in the new “Cinderella” 
dishwasher announced by the Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Company, Tow- 
son, Md., the “Vacuum Action” of the 
new machine, it is explained, making 
air, suds and water do all the work. 
In this new dishwasher, water and suds 
are kept constantly swirling between 
and around the dishes in very direction, 
washing away all food and grease. 

A new and unique principle of rinsing 
is also employed—the rinse water being 
pumped out as it flows down off the 
dishes, so that the dishes are being 
rinsed constantly in fresh, clear, run- 
ning hot water. 

The dishes are simply stacked around 
the large center post which contains 
the fully - enclosed “Vacuum - Action” 
unit. In capacity, the machine is de- 
scribed as holding all the dishes, silver, 
ete., for a family of six. It fills from 
the faucet and is self-draining. The 
cover, chromium-plated,, serves as a 
handy tray for carrying dishes. Tank 
and legs are finished in green porcelain 
enamel with other parts chromium 
finished. 

When not in use, the machine can be 
rolled out of the way under the sink. 
Its intended retail price is $127.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1931. 





Conlon . 
Washer, Mixer, Juice 
Extractor 


Three new products have been an- 
nounced by the Conlon Corporation, 19th 
Street and 52nd Avenue, Chicago,—a 
small washer, food mixer and fruit juice 
extractor, all of which are designed for 
attachment to the Conlon ironers, oper- 
ating from the ironer motor, simultane- 
ously with the ironer or independently, 
as desired. 

In the use of these new Conlon 
“Kitchen Aids’ a converter attached to 
the ironer from the gear housing end is 
employed. It does not interfere with 
the independent operation of the ironer 
and may be left permanently attached. 

The washer has three-winged alumi- 
num agitator and tub of porcelain 
enamel fused on Armco iron. The ca- 
pacity of the tub is 2 lb. of dry clothes, 
23 gal. of water. Its weight is 63 lb. 
Outside finish of the tub is white lac- 
quer with inside of gray porcelain 
enamel. 

The food mixer consists of a beater, 
3-qt. bowel and bowl plate. Tilting of 
the mixer backwards stops its opera- 
tion immediately. The weight of the 
mixer is 23 lb. 

The fruit juice extractor consists of 
post and bowl at top with reamer at- 
tached to the shaft. The bowl has 
removable strainer and_ self-draining 
spout at one side, conveniently located 
to fit over receptacle up to 43 in. high. 
Its weight is 13 lb. 

Intended retail price of this set of 
washer, mixer, extractor and converter 
is $60. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1931. 
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Medicine Caine 
Aplakay 


Any old-style medicine cabinet can 
be converted into a shadowless-shaving 
“Edge-Lite’’ mirror by the application 
of the new ‘“‘Aplakay” set designed by 
the Henkel ‘‘Edge-Lite’’ Corporation, 900 
North Franklin Street, Chicago. 


The “Aplakay” set consists of two 
side pieces, each containing the well- 
known ‘“Edge-Lite’” slot and _ sliding 


light fixture and one top piece, which 
is adjustable to any width of cabinet. 
In addition, a decorative disc is in- 
cluded, to place over the old light out- 
let above the cabinet. The outfit is 
wired, ready to attach, and is finished 
in cleanable silver lacquer.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1931. 





Cozy Glow Heaters 


Designed by the Westinghouse Mer- 
chandise Style Group, in conjunction 
with Raymond Loewy, well-known artist, 
is this new 1,000-watt De Luxe “Cozy 
Glow” heater brought out by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio, as part of 
its 1931 “Cozy Glow’’ line. 

In this new heater, the designers have 
harmonized and unified the bowl, base 
and mounting. The bowl is 14 in. in 
diameter, chromium plated inside and 
decorated only by two simple raised 
rings around the edge. Base is of cast 
iron. The bowl is supported by two 
arms instead of the former semi-circular 
band, this method of mounting bringing 
it down closer to the base and making 
the unit more stable. The bowl is on 
_ a swivel, permitting adjustment of the 
heat beam as desired. The element is 
a 1,000-watt “Cone Glow” introduced 


last year. The entire unit, except for 
the front of the bowl, is finished in 
bronze. Intended retail price, $10. 


Three other models complete the line 
of heaters. An 800-watt De Luxe model, 
with 14-in. chromium-plated reflector, 
cylindrical element and antique bronze 
finish, is listed at $8.50. A 630-watt 
De Luxe model, listed at $7.95, has 
12-in. chromium reflector, “Cone Glow” 
element and bronze finish. The 630-watt 
standard model, with 12-in. copper- 
plated reflector, is listed at $5.95—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1931. 
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Williams O1l-O-Matic 
Burner 


“Hushed Heat” is the characterization 
given the new Model “K” oil burner 
recently announced by the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
Bloomington, Ill. ‘‘Hushed Heat,” it is 
explained, is made possible by an en- 
tirely new type of flame projector which, 
in conjunction with the Williams Dif- 
fusor, causes combustion to take place 
entirely in mid-air. 

There are only three adjustments on 
the new burner,—one for the quantity of 
oil, one for the proper admission of 
air for proper combustion of the pre- 
determined amount of oil, and _ third, 
the air pressure on the atomizing nozzle, 
which may be properly set for furnace 
conditions and the grade of oil to be 
used. 

The new Model “K” burner is de- 
scribed by the manufacturer as incor- 
porating all the exclusive “Williams” 
features such as metering pump, oil 
strainer, oil valve, bellows design and 
practically the same Diffusor. It is 
recommended to handle 600 sq.ft. of 
steam radiation or its equivalent and 
has an oil capacity of from 3 gal. to 2 
gal. per hour. Uncrated, it weighs 
slightly over 100 lb. and is compact in 
design. Burns No. 3 fuel oil. The esti- 
mated average price of the Model K, 
installed, will be in the neighborhood 
of $375.— Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1931. 





Easy Out Ice Tray 


A new type of ice tray for mechani- 
cal refrigerators has been announced 
by the McCord Radiator & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Detroit, Mich. 

This new “Easy Out Twin Ice Tray” 
was designed to permit removal of the 
ice without the aid of the water faucet 
and to increase the speed of freezing 
20 to 50 per cent. The tray is made 
of non-corrosive metal and is divided 
into two sections by a stamping opera- 
tion that increases the area of metal 
exposed to the refrigerant and thus 
increases the speed of freezing. In 
each section a sawtooth grid of tinned 
flexible metal molds the ice into triang- 
ular shaped bars instead of the tradi- 
tional cube. When the tray is taken 
from the refrigerator, a simple pressure 
on the ends of the flexible grid loosens 
it from the tray and a single twist 
releases the ice bars. It is not neces- 
sary to turn out the entire contents of 
the tray when only one or two ice bars 
are required. 

Four sizes of tray are now in produc- 
tion, to fit 95 per cent of the mechanical 
refrigerators on the market.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1931. 








Electric House Heating 
Plant 


An all-electric house heating plant, 
the “Furnelect,” has been brought out 
by the Home Electric Furnace Heating 
Company, 23 College Street, New Haven, 
Conn. The model illustrated has been 
designed for the average home of seven 
rooms or less and its retail price, in- 
stalled, is $450. Other models of “Fur- 
nelect” are available for homes having 
ten to sixteen rooms. 

The size of the “Furnelect’” (model 
illustrated is 144 in. wide and 24 in. 
long by 24 in. deep) makes it possible 
to place it in limited space. Because 
there is no combustion taking place in 
the heat chamber, it does not require 
a chimney connection. 

The basic principle of the new “Fur- 
nelect,’ the manufacturer points out, 
lies in the construction of the heat 
chamber and the kind of metal of which 
the chamber is made and the efficiency 
with which the heat transfer takes place. 
The heat chamber is a smaller tank 
placed within the main section. Numer- 
ous points projecting from the walls of 
the heat chamber are so located as to 
absorb a maximum of heat from the 
heating units and conduct it to the 
water in the boiler. The heat chamber 
can be removed in its entirety or the 
heating unit may be removed from the 
heat chamber without disturbing any 
other portion of the boiler or discon- 
necting any of the pipe lines leading to 
and from the boiler. 5 

Heating unit is of Nichrome resist- 
ance wire No. 4 gage wound on special 


porcelain mountings and is. rated at 
3,000 watts, 220 or 110 volts. For con- 
trol and replacement reasons, the unit 


is purposely made up of six smaller 
units, all bolted on a base of refractory 
material which in turn is inserted into 
the heat chamber. : 

Control consists of a low potential 
circuit having a thermostat operating 
relays which cause the six sections of 
the heating element to cut in or out as 
required. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1931. 


Sentinel Automatic 


Washer 


A new, low-priced washer has been 
announced by the Automatic Washer 
Company, Newton, Iowa. The new 
washer is described by the manufac- 
turer as a quality machine, having such 
outstanding features as porcelain tub 
of standard capacity, in mottled gray 
finish, with heavy gauge galvaneal lid; 
sturdy, reversible, swinging wringer 
with 2-in. balloon rolls ; rubber-mounted 
motor; submerged agitator which will 
wash a few pieces or a tubful; modern 
and quiet worm gear and segment drive 
running in oil, with segment and pinion 
of laminated steel parts; one-piece rein- 
forced steel base of 16-gauge steel and 
symmetrical legs of the same material. 
Finish of the machine is gray, harmo- 
nizing with gray mottled finish of the 
porcelain tub.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, August, 1931. 
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Torrid Toaster-Grille 

Newly-established list prices on the 
“Torrid” toaster-grille of the Beardsley 
& Wolcott Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., are $8.95 in nickel 
and $9.95 in chromium, for the toaster- 
grille only. With separable tray, these 
prices are $9.95 and $11.45, respectively. 

The toaster-grille is of the double 
open-element type. Sliding expansion 
hinges permit variation of space between 
elements up to 13 in. The toaster is 
9 in. long, 44 in. high and 5% in. wide. 
Metal parts are nickel or chromium 
plated and handle and feet may be had 
in black, blue, green or red, with cords 
to match. This toaster-grille, the manu- 
facturer_-announces, is guaranteed 
against defects in material or workman- 
ship for one year.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, August, 1931. 





Hammond Bichronous 


Clocks 


Illustrated is one of the models in 
the new line of ‘“Bichronous” clocks 
developed by the Hammond Clock Com- 
pany, 2915 North Western Avenue, Chi- 
cago. The new “Bichronous” clock, as 
described in the July issue in this sec- 
tion, is a dual-powered device operating 
on the synchronous principle when the 
electric current is on and operating on 
a spring-driven principle when the cur- 
rent is interrupted or off. When cur- 
rent is again supplied, as after an 
interruption, the ‘“Bichronous’” mecha- 
nism continues without a stop, resuming 
its operation on the synchronous prin- 
ciple and at the same time begins to 
wind the spring for operating the clock 
in the event of a further current inter- 
ruption at a later time. 

_The clock illustrated is the “Colum- 
bia,” with solid mahogany case and 
matched. veneer face, with stripe of 
antique bronze. Height of case, 7] in., 
width 52% in. Intended retail price, 
$17.50.—Electrical Merchandising, Au- 
gust, 1931. 


* * * 


Everhot Hotplate 


A new, two-burner, high-speed hot- 
plate has been announced by the 
Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. The hotplate is modern 
in design, with body of blue steel, and 
the trim and legs are of chromium- 
plated steel. The resulting contrast be- 
tween the two colors and the white 
burners give a very pleasing effect. 

-Each burner is rated at 1,100 watts. 

Intended retail price, $7.50 east of 
Denver. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1931. 
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Electric Glo-Clock 


Soft, colorfully diffused light glowing 
through the glass face of the electric 
“Glo-Clock” lends a distinct charm to 
this new combined clock and lamp 
brought out by the Rex Art Products 
Company, 429 West Superior Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Decorations and numerals on _ the 
clock face are deeply etched on j-in. 
polished Belgian plate glass. Several 
models of “Glo-Clock” in various deco- 
rative designs, are offered. The base 
is of metal in various finishes, such as 
black ebony and chromium-tone, duo- 
tone pearl, rose, ivory, green, antique 
bronze and iron tints. 

The clock is of the synchronous type 
and, the company announces, carries 
five-year guarantee. 

Intended retail prices of the ‘“Glo- 
Clock” range from $12.50 to $20. 

In addition to the “Glo-Clock,’” the 
Company is offering a ‘“Glo-Lamp” 
which consists of a decorative glass 
panel, through which the light is dif- 
fused, instead of the clock face. These 
lamps range in price from $6 to $12.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1931. 





New Standard 
Automatic Freezer 


A free wheeling motor and automatic 
release are features of the “New Stand- 
ard” electric ice cream freezer, Model 
No. 60, of the New Standard Corpora- 
tion, Mount Joy, Pa. 

In this new freezer, in freezing cream, 
at the end of 7 min. the motor begins 
to release gradually and in doing this 
gives a staccato signal beginning with 
a “Rat-a-tat,” finally developing into 
continuous signals, indicating the cream 
is frozen hard and the motor is free 
— Current should then be shut 
off. 

The freezer is made in one model 
only, 3-qt. capacity, but is equipped 
with Duplex cans, so that, when neces- 
sary, it can be converted into a 6-qt. 
freezer. , 

The motor is of General Electric uni- 
versal type and the machine, the manu- 
facturer points out, is guaranteed 
against mechanical and electrical de- 
fects for one year. The intended retail 
price of this new freezer is $30.—Elec- 
chandising, August, 1931. 














Electric Ember Fire 


Extremely artistic and a faithful re- 
production in metal of a bed of embers 
is the new electric Ember fire brought 
out by Strait & Richards, Inc., Fabyan 
Place, Newark, N. J. Three special 
electric bulbs supply the light, and 
metal impellers, driven by the heat 
from the bulbs, supply the movements 
of the lights and shadows and cause the 
embers under the fire to glow. A toggle 
switch ingeniously concealed in the base 
controls the operation of the lights. The 
unit is so designed that any andirons 
may be placed in the fireplace with it. 

No. special wiring is required. 

The unit is offered in two models, 
—‘“A” for fireplaces 25 to 34 in. wide 
and “B” for fireplaces 36 to 44 in. wide. 
It is shipped complete with central unit, 
bulbs, impellers, wiring, switch, plug 
connector, charred natural wood logs 
and a small box of wood ashes for the 
hearth. The intended retail price, model 
“A”, $50; “B’, $55.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1931. 


* * ® 





Electro-Shave Razor 


With the ‘“Electro-Shave” electric 
safety razor introduced by the Electro- 
Shave Safety Razor Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the beard is not scraped 
off as in the use of the hand safety 
razor but is mowed down, ‘without 
strain or pull, by merely guiding the 
razor lightly over the face. 

A pulsating vibratory movement of 
one-hundredth of an inch at each vibra- 
tion with more than one hundred im- 
pulses every second, creates vibrating 
action which massages as it shaves. The 
blade of this electric razor vibrates 
from side to side, about the width of 
three hairs, 120 vibrations per second. 

There is no possibility of electric 
shock, the manufacturer explains, be- 
cause the metal parts which come in 
contact with the face are not connected 
to current wires. It has been approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories. The 
razor is rust-proof and water-proof. It 
can also be used, without electric con- 
nection, as an ordinary hand safety 
razor.—Electrical Merchandising, Aug- 
ust; £931. 


Copdinnd Dallbindiosl 
Valve Control 


Copeland Products, Inc., Mount Clem- 
ens, Mich., announces for its refriger- 
ators a new type of suction line control 
of the bulb valve type, differing from 
previous types in that the bulb is in- 
stalled in the coil. 

Advantages of this type of control, 
the company explains, are that it makes 
possible the utilization of the entire sur- 
face of the coil, prevents frost on the 
suction line, provides more uniform tem- 
peratures and is fool-proof. As there is 
only one place for the Bulb-in-Coil to be 
placed, a great number of service prob- 
lems are eliminated.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1931. 
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Chase Console Lamp 


Two of these lamps and a compote 
make a charming console set for the 
modern dining room side table or buffet. 
The group is offered by the Chase Brass 
& Copper Company, Specialty Sales De- 
eee 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 

The lamp is distinctive in design and 
is finished in brushed copper or brushed 
chromium. Its intended retail price is 
$2, complete with shade, or $4 a pair. 

The compote, of course, has nothing 
electrical about it and is_ therefore 
recommended to the electrical trade by 
its attractiveness only. It is finished 
in brass or chromium, to match the 
lamps, and may be had, also, with out- 
side of bowl in black or red enamel. 
Intended retail price of the compote 
is $1.25. — Electrical Merchandising, 
June 1931. 





Egg Cooker and Bottle 
Warmer 


As the first two items in a line of 
moderately priced electrical home and 
table appliances, the National Tene- 
phone Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is announcing an “Eggster’” egg cooker 
and ‘“Milkster’’ milk bottle warmer. 

All that is necessary to cook eggs in 
the new “Eggster’” is to connect the 
switch, put the eggs in places set for 
them, then put in one teaspoonful of 
water for every minute the eggs are 
to cook, and put on the cover. Con- 
trol is automatic, as the current is 
shut off as.soon as the eggs have fin- 
ished cooking. 

The “Milkster” operates on the same 
principle. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1931. 

* * * 


Wilcolator Mix-O-Stat 


A new development in thermostatic 
mixing valves—the ‘‘Mix-O-Stat’’—has 
been announced by the Wilcolator Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

This new valve is designed to deliver 
water at a constant temperature regard- 
less of variations in temperature of the 
hot or cold water supply. Changes in 
temperature of the hot or cold water 
supply actuate the thermostat before 
the water reaches the mixing chamber, 
resulting in mixed water at a selected 
temperature regardless of rate of deliv- 
ery or changes in temperature of the 
hot or cold water supply. 

Advantages of the “Mix-O-Stat,”’ as 
pointed out by the manufacturer are: 
Less waste of hot water, as it is deliv- 
ered at a useable temperature; use of 
small tanks at higher temperatures to 
secure the same capacity obtained with 
larger tanks at lower temperatures; 
increased capacity of present storage 
tank systems by allowing hotter water 
to be stored; use of off-peak rates; 
reduction in loss by radiation in hot 
water supply pipes by delivering this 
water at a lower temperature; elim- 
inates possibility of delivering scalding 
water; and the supply of water at 
correct temperature for domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial use.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1931. 
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Florence Ranges 


Both cabinet and console models are 
offered in the line of ranges now being 
marketed by the Florence Stove Com- 
pe: 14123 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 


The ranges are available in three- 
and four-burner types, with right and 
left-hand ovens. Side-wall thermom- 
eter is standard equipment on all 
models. Where specified, thermostat 
and automatic clock and timer may be 
had as extra equipment. 

Finishes available are ivory and green, 
in full porcelain enamel, and all white. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1931. 


* = 


Wakefield 
Screwless Commercial 
Lighting Fixtures 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio, is bringing out a new 
series of screwless commercial lighting 
fixtures, a feature of which is a new 
toggle type of holding device, to combine 
utmost safety with convenient operation. 

The new screwless line includes chain 


-Suspension, semi-rigid stem suspension 


and ceiling type units, four and six- 
inch fitters, with mogul sockets avail- 
able in the larger size. All holders 
and canopies are of heavy gage brass, 
with brass casing on the stem type 
units and solid brass chain.—Electrical 
Merchandising, June, 1931. 





New Haven Radio Time 
Switch 


A combination electric clock and time 
switch with Westinghouse self-starting, 
slow speed motor, is being made by the 
New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn. The red flag lever, when in posi- 
tion for automatic operation, is plainly 
visible. Set in neutral position, the 
radio can be manually operated at will, 
without interfering with the timekeeping 
qualities of the clock.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1931. 


WV altham Clocks 


Ready for the market early in August 
is a new line of “Waltham” synchro- 
nous-type clocks, announced by the 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, 
Conn. 

These clocks will be powered by a 
synchronous __ self-starting movement, 
operating on alternating current only of 
between 100 and 120 volts. The clocks 
can be supplied for either 50- or 60- 
cycle current. 

Price range of the new line of clocks 
will be from $10 to $50 and the line will 
consist of clocks for kitchen, wall, 
library and mantel. Banjo clocks in 
three sizes will also be offered. 

The intended list price of the move- 
ment only is $8. These movements are 
also furnished complete, ready for use 
for converting old spring-wound clocks 
into electric clocks. An outfit is fur- 
nished, consisting of movement, con- 
tainer, and an assortment of hands that 
will fit any ordinary sized dial. The. 
movement is installed in the old case, 
using the original clock dial and in 
no way alters the appearance of the 
clock. This kit, complete, is retailed 
for $9.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1931. 





Meadows Small Washer 


Pictured here is the new junior-sized 
washer of the Meadows Manufacturing 
Company, Bloomington, Ill. The 
washer is mounted on large, easy-rolling 
wheels and is designed to fit under 
table or sink. It is equipped with full 
automatic wringer, adjustable to sink 
height. Finish of the washer is green 
and black. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1931. 


Automatic Fire Alarm 
System 


An automatic fire alarm system for 
homes, institutions and commercial es- 
tablishments has been developed by the 
Leon J. Mercier Company, Box 5, High- 
land Station, Springfield, Ohio. 

The system provides for automatic, 
non-destructible thermostats to be in- 
stalled at various strategic points, as in 
the cellar and stairway, in the kitchen 
and elsewhere. These thermostats are 
operated in connection with the elec- 
tric light circuit and a rise of tempera- 
ture to the predetermined degree causes 
a warning signal to be given by bell 
or siren. The thermostat is mounted 
on a 3-in. bakelite base and is covered 
by a screen canopy to safeguard the in- 
strument and for appearance, as it may 
be had in any color to match the finish 
of a room. 

Connected to the electric outlet is a 
transformer to reduce the current to 
from 6 to 30 volts, as required in a 
given case. Transformer and_ fuse 
blocks are enclosed in a metal box, with 
wires running from the transformer to 
the alarm and to the thermostats in 
different locations. The intended price 
of the system, complete, is $35, not in- 
cluding installation. Additional thermo- 
stats are $2.50 each.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1931. 
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Rubber Floor Cups 
for Appliances 


Floor levelers of live rubber, with 
ring vacuum that clings to the floor, 
preventing slipping and scratching, and 
cupped vacuum, absorbing vibration, 
have been brought out by the Siph-O 
Products Corporation, 60 India Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

These ‘“Vac-U-Cups’” come in two 
types,—black triangular and mahogany 
round—and are listed at 50c. for a set 
of four. 

They are suggested for use with elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines, oil 
burners and other motor-driven appli- 
ances. They are recommended, as well, 
for use with radio sets, to minimize 
shocks to tubes from passing traffic, 
trucks and cars.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, August, 1931. 


General Electric 


D.C. Radio 


The General Electric Company, Mer- 
chandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is announcing its Electric Junior and 
Junior Console radio models for 110 
volt, d.c. operation. 

This new set offers General Electric 
dealers for the first time a _ super- 
heterodyne receiver for direct current 
operation. Superheterodyne perform- 
ance is therefore made available to 
those having direct current supply with- 
out necessitating the purchase of recti- 
fying equipment.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, August, 1931. 


Delta Pocket Lantern 


Fitting the hand, the vest pocket or 
lady’s purse, is a new “Marionette” 
fiash light, brought out by the Delta 
Electric Company, Marion, Ind. 

The flashlight is finished in bright 
colors of Chinese red, willow green or 
black. It operates on two standard 
l-in. diam. unit cells. Weighs only 
6 oz. with batteries. The small bail 
may be used or completely enclosed 
within the lantern case. It is shaped 
to hang the lantern over button on coat 
or vest. The intended retail price is 
50c.—Electrical Merchandising, August, 
1931. 

* 


T orridheet Oil Burners 


Reviser “A”, “B” and “T’” models of 
“Torridheet’” oil burner have’ been 
placed on the market by the Cleveland 
Steel Products Corporation, Madison at 
West 74th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
These burners are listed by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories to use either a No. 
1 or No. 2 fuel oil and are equipped 
with both gas and electric ignition. 

The burner is as simple in action as 
{in principle, the manufacturer points 
out, and is easily understood. The oil 
is forced upward through the hollow 
shaft of the vertically-mounted motor 
by gravity. Centrifugal force throws 
the fuel outward from the horizontal 
ducts leading from the hollow shaft. 
Here the oil is mined with the proper 
proportion of air and is induced into 
the combustion chamber by a rapidly 
revolving fan at the top of the shaft. 
This mixture is hurled against the 
refractory hearth where it is ignited. 

Motor in the “A” and “B” models is 
1/50 hp. while the model “T” is 1/20 
hp., both operating at 1,750 r.p.m. By 
the use of five different sizes of fans, 
the burners are made to take care of all 
types of domestic installations from the 
small hot water heater to the heating 
of the larger home or apartment.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1931. 
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Graybar Two-Speed 
Washer 


The same two-speed feature of the 
No. 12 washer has been incorporated 
in this new model known as the Gray- 
bar Two-Speed Clothes Washer No. 18, 
recently announced by Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

The two-speed feature provides for 
the almost human handling of clothes, 
the manufacturer claims. ‘‘Fast’ speed 
gives the vigorous cleansing action 
necessary for the average wash, and 
“slow” speed gives the gentle handling 
required for silks, rayons, nets, ete. 
The four vane aluminum agitator has 
all corners rounded. The surface is 
smooth and free from rough _ spots. 
The base is square, designed to give 
proper flow of water over the vanes and 
to throw the clothes away from the 
center. The agitator is mounted on a 
bronze column and slides easily off and 
on. It has ample clearance from the 
bottom of the tank. 

The tank is made of one-piece armco 
iron vitreous porcelain enameled speck- 
led green both inside and _ outside. 
The top of the tank is rubber rimmed; 
the bottom slopes toward the center, fa- 
cilitating draining. There are no seams. 
The cover is polished sheet aluminum 
with a rubber rimmed ventilating hole 
in the center. Both the agitator and 
the wringer can be operated at the 
same time. The wringer frame is made 
of pressed steel, cadmium plated, and the 
top section can be separated which gives 
complete separation of the rolls. 

his No. 18 two-speed washer is 
available with or without a water pump. 
The retail price without the pump is 
$114.50 and with the pump $124.50 east 
of the Rockies. The price is slightly 
higher in each case West of the Rockies. 





Lewis Portable 
Humidifier 


To its line of air conditioning equip- 
ment, Lewis Air Conditioners, Inc., 829 
Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is adding a new portable electric 
humidifier, which operates on a princi- 
ple of forced evaporation from a re- 
stricted heating surface. 

The evaporating unit takes the form 
of a float in which the heating element 
is enclosed. This float rides on the sur- 
face of the water in the urn. A small 
port hole admits sufficient water from 
the bottom of the float to cover the 
heating surface to a depth of 4 in. This 
coverage of water is constantly and 
automatically maintained as the float 
gradually descends in the urn with the 
evaporation of the water supply. 

An important feature of the ‘“Lewis” 
portable humidifier is that it shuts itself 
off by means of a mercury tube switch. 

When filled, the urn holds 6 qt. of 
water. Normal operating time is nine 
or ten hours without refilling. The 
urn is made of 20-gauge spun copper. 
Its green finish resembles old oxidized 
copper. Heating element is of Chroma- 
lox, 300 watts, 115 volts, a.c. or d.c. 
Intended retail price, $16.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1931. 





Deagan Door Chimes 


A product designed to replace the 
harsh doorbell and buzzer with the more 
melodious tones of cathedral chimes is 
announced by J. C. Deagan, Inc., 1770 
Berteau Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; 

These door chimes consist of a series 
of two, three or four tones, together 
with the operating mechanism. An 
improvement in appearance over the 
old bell or buzzer, they fit into the 
decorative scheme of any room. . 

A slight tap of the bell or substained 
pressure brings forth its musical note. 
The mechanism is so designed that the 
chimes are sounded in a different se- 
quence each time, thus producing a 
variety of melodies. Installation is very 
simple—in most cases the present door- 
bell wiring system can be used.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1931. 

._ ~ * 


Standard Commander 
Range 


Announcement has been made by the 
Standard Stove Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
and the “Commander” range, No. 1336, 
recently introduced. on the market, is 
now available in ivory and black and 
chromium finish at no increase in price. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1931. 


Gothan All-Purpose 
Light 


Many uses are served by the new 
utility lamp introduced by the Gothan 
Lamp Company, Hague Avenue, 
Jackson, Mich. It is suggested as a 
make-up lamp, for shaving, dental and 
medical use, as a table lamp, for read- 
ing or/and sewing, theatrical lamp, tour- 
ist’s traveler’s lamp. é , 

For make-up purposes, the light shines 
directly on the individual, whose face, 
receiving the light rays at any angle, 
is reflected on a proportionate angle 
in the vertical mirror above. There 
is no direct glare on the mirrors. | 

The lamp is offered in a choice of 
finishes—green, orchid, blue, pink, rose, 
yellow and walnut. A 25-watt lamp is 
used. The intended retail price of this 
new “Gothan” lamp is $3.45.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1931. 

* *¢ * 


“Sentinel” Moth Killer 


Moth extermination is efficiently han- 
dled by the new “Sentinel” electric, 
automatic moth killer. This instrument 
of death for moths is a small metal 
container, made of aluminum castings, 
and weighs less than 2 lb. The extermi- 
nating agent is a 1-lb. chemical cake, 
enough to provide 400 hours of continu- 
ous operation at maximum efficiency. A 
tiny electric lamp in the base generates 
the slight amount of heat required to 
melt the cake into liquid form and re- 
lease heated chemical vapors. The 
lamp consumes but 5 watts, costing only 
a few cents a month for its operation. 

The intended retail price of the “Senti- 
nel” electric moth killer is $8.50; extra 
cakes of exterminating chemical, 25c. 
Sentinel Electric Co., 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, June, 1931. 
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q Are Appliances Hampered 
by Inadequate Wiring ....? 


q What Red Seal Is Doing 


LITTLE over two years ago, a national survey 

by the electrical industry showed that 98.8% of 

the homes of the country were inadequately wired. 
To those in the industry who have viewed this report 
casually, it probably seems astounding, but apparently 
little has been accomplished to alter the condition. 

Surveys made within the last few months, however, 
in widely separated areas, indicate that an almost un- 
believable condition exists today—and in the average 
home. A realization of the astounding high percentage 
of rooms without even one convenience outlet should 
convince any power company executive that definite 
action should be taken immediately. 

In order to test the contention that wiring is a 
primary determining factor, a very careful comparison 
was made in a territory where a Red Seal wiring pro- 
gram had been effectively carried on for a number of 
years. Each of the adequately wired homes selected 
for the survey was compared with another home, similar 
in every respect, age, price, size, location and occupancy, 
except that the wiring had not been directly affected by 
Red Seal contact and therefore did not afford as great a 
degree of convenience in the use of electricity. The 
expected increase in appliances, incandescent lamps, and 
energy consumption was found in the adequately wired 
homes. 

In order to ascertain the effect of wiring as such on 
this increased use of electrical products, those homes 
which the occupants had purchased after completion were 
segregated. In other words, this group represented 
homes in which the wiring had not been influenced by 
the desire of the future occupant to make more complete 
use of electricity. There had been no opportunity for 
these occupants to install added wiring to serve the 
greater-number of devices they wanted to use for they 
had merely purchased the homes from speculative build- 
ers and moved in. 

In spite of this fact, however, the data on this selected 
group of homes showed an increase in appliance value, 
equal to that found in the general survey. 

The returns from adequate wiring in stimulating ap- 
pliance and hence energy sales, came not alone in cutting 
down resistance to selling efforts but through stimulating 
a desire for electrical convenience, often to a point where 
the prospect will make a purchase at his hardware or de- 
partment store, without waiting to be sold by a house 
to house canvasser or a specialty salesman. 

With such conclusive proof, is it not essential that the 
electrical industry make every effort to induce home 
owners to install adequate wiring? The steady increase 
of kw.-hr. consumption per residence meter is gratify- 
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The NECK of the bottle 






By 
J. S. Bartlett 


Society for Electrical Development 


ing, but the present national average is but meagre com- 
pared with the 7,000 kw.-hr. per year which should 
be easily attained from the completely electrified home. 
The inadequacy in 98.8% of the 20,400,000 homes now 
served by the industry, definitely restricts the use of 
added appliances and lamps, and is a decided reflection 
upon the industry’s past efforts to reach the residence 
market. 

Adequacy of wiring in old homes is probably one of 
the industry's most definite problems but certainly the 
increase of this inadequacy should be stopped in the 
new homes. Numerous experiments at selling added 
wiring to old homes are now under way and a solution 
to the problem will doubtless result, but in the mean- 
time, the industry should not overlook the new home 
which is even today installing far from complete elec- 
trical convenience. 


HE story of Red Seal is old to those in the industry 

who have given attention to co-operative market 
developments and the work being done by The Society 
for Electrical Development. Recent developments, how- 
ever, give gratifying evidence of the continued extension 
of Red Seal influence and proof of its fundamental 
soundness and its advantages to the home building public. 
Within the past few months, the Red Seal National 
Minimum Specification has been accepted by leaders in 
the field of allied building interests as well as by the 
electrical industry. 

The Curtis Publishing Company will, in the future, 
include in all of the house plans which it publishes in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the recommendations of the 
Wiring Promotion Division of the Society. That divi- 
sion’s recommendations will also be included in the 
detailed architect’s drawings and specifications, of which 
something over 1,000 per month are sold to the public. 
The Building and Loan Associations of the country, 
whose influence dominates two-thirds of all residence 
construction, is including in the construction standards 
established as prerequisites to loans, the National Red 
Seal Minimum for wiring installations. 

In spite of the continuing slump in new residence con- 
struction, results of Red Seal efforts throughout the 
country reflect an encouraging increase in the number 
of applications filed. During May, 1931, 909 Red Seal 
applications were filed in the United States as compared 
with 653 during the same month of 1930, bringing the 
total applications during 1931 to 2,900 as compared with 
2.863 during the same period of last year. The total 


number of applications for Red Seal awards to date 
in the United States and Canada is 56.955. 














dealer helps 





SELLING 
ELECTROCHEF 


ORE than a sales manual. Writ- 

ten by salesmen and saleswomen 
who have sold thousands of Electrochef 
ranges. Contains more than five hun- 
dred new and practical suggestions for 
demonstrations and sales points proven 
in practice. Also contains three prize- 
winning papers written by men and 
women who have had experience in 
dealing with the public, on how to intro- 
duce that public to Electrochef.—Elec- 
tromaster, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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CHROMALOX DISPLAY 
The ease, economy with which old ranges 
can be modernized by use of the Chromalox 
Super-S peed range unit is well described in 
the display of the Edwin L. Wiegand Com- 
pany, 7500 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


FRIGIDAIRE 
MATERIAL 


OUVENIR of Frigidaire’s Fifteenth 

Anniversary Jubilee is a clever door 
opener for the salesman, a green-frosted 
milk bottle cap, bearing Frigidaire coat 
of arms and intended to help interest 
prospects in better food preservation. 

Other Frigidaire material (Frigidaire 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio) includes a 
new slide film, “Value,” designed to help 
Frigidaire salesmen give a more vivid 
and more convincing sales demonstra- 
tion; a Frigidaire Neon sign for win- 
dow or interior display in blue or red 
cubes; and an iced tea server of glass, 
with ingenious top. 
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THREE BEARS 


Interestingly tying in the story of the three bears with its three sizes of cleaners, the 

Graybar Electric Company, New York City, has prepared the window display illus- 

trated. Cards, cut-outs and background are supplied by the company. The bears are - 
the well-known “teddy” bears found in all toy shops 


ROYAL ROCHESTER 
APPLIANCE DISPLAY 


N THE occasion of its 50th anni- 

versary, the Robeson Rochester 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., has de- 
signed for its dealers a special table 
appliance display stand. 

To assist the dealer in displaying the 
appliances most advantageously, a round 
label is placed on the stand, designating 
the name of the piece of merchandise to 
be placed over it. Price cards bearing 
the name and explaining the features of 
the merchandise and the price of each 
article are furnished with the display 
and set up alongside or in front of each 
appliance, thus permitting the customer 
to get the story at a glance and to 
help the dealer in reordering. 

A stock record card is kept in a com- 
partment in the table display. On it the 
dealer can keep a perpetual inventory of 
his stock. There is also space in the 
rear for reserve stock. 





50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Fiftieth anniversary special table 
fixture offered “Royal Rochester” 


display 
dealers 
by the Robeson Rochester Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. The table is finished in 
medium oak with tangerine background. 


CONLON 
MERCHANDISING 
MANUAL 


O SELL Conlon ironers, the Mer- 

chandising Manual issued by the 
Conlon Corporation, 19th Street and 
52nd Avenue, Chicago, lists these six 
pointers for their salesman: Sell your 
own organization first; canvass wash- 
ing machine owners; canvass among 
wet-wash patrons; use Conlon 4-piece 
direct mail campaign; study and know 
thoroughly Conlon Merchandising Man- 
ual and Instruction Book; be sure each 
salesman can iron flat pieces and a 
man’s shirt, at least. A similar set of 
instructions has been drawn up for han- 
dling of washer sales. 


RAY-O-VAC 
MERCHANDISING 
PLAN 


O HELP the dealer take flashlights 

and batteries from the list of staples 
and build a real business around them, 
is the purpose of the merchandising 
plan built by the French Battery Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., into its twenty- 
fifth anniversary program. The pro- 
gram, briefly, consists of a number of 
attractive counter and window displays 
and a series of bulletins on practical 
sales ideas. These are sent on the 
first of each month throughout the year, 
direct to Ray-O-Vac dealers. Some of 
the suggestions are ideas that have 
proved to be successful sales makers. 
Most of the suggestions, however, are 
new applications in the field of flash- 
light merchandising. 
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Neal Gallagher feels like blushing every time he 
looks at one of the first Automatic washers. 
But even this early attempt at a mechanical 
washer, spared Mandy’s knuckles. And if those 
early contrivances could be marketed as labor- 
saving devices, our present job should be acinch. 





There was really no excuse at all for slipping 
in this picture of grandma and grandpa unless 
it were for some vague allusion to the progress 
of electricity on the farm. But the old kettle, 
and the mustard foot-bath and the dose of 
Father John’s Swamp Root seems somehow to 
express more nearly the old days (not so old, 
at that!) when appliances were beginning to 
assume their first real importance in changing 
some of the living habits of the family. 
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The girl in the varnished 
sailor hat is strong for her 
radio. “It’s just as natural,” 
she says, “as though it were 
right here in the room.” 
Somehow she reminds us of 
the first days of the tele- 
phone when “Hello, My 
Baby, hello, my Honey” was 
the big song-hit. And that’s 
quite a way back, too. 








This one ought to start a lot of head-wagging. Momma thinks her, 
old dolly washer is just about the swellest thing that ever came along 
to relieve the strain on the diaper traffic. And little Oscar who is 
starting out to be another Cal Coolidge, is wondering how he can get 
out of taking a bath. Yeah, that’s the bathtub settin’ on the stove, 


W* ARE a little nutty about old photographs. 
We have a cock-eyed notion that maybe a lot of other 
people are, too. 

And the appliance business, just like the automobile industry 
in its early days, attracted to itself a bunch of amateur snap- 
shotters whose efforts have done much to preserve the history of 
electricity and its uses in the home. 

So, in order to indulge ourselves (and our readers, too, per- 
haps) we are looking forward to publishing, in early issues, a 
series of historical tin-types of the days when washers, cleaners. 
ranges and such were just “gadgets.” 

We feel, in this little matter, that our readers can be of con- 
siderable help and that, given the slightest excuse, they will both 
aid and abet us in this worthy pursuit. At any rate, in order to 
set the ball rolling we will pay FIVE DOLLARS for any old 
photograph we feel suitable for publication. That’s how strongly 
we feel about it. 

All photographs sent will be cared for as though they were 
our own and properly returned after either inspection or publi- 
cation. 

We want to get going on this thing right away so dig in that 
old album and dust off the old filing cabinet. Let’s see what kind 
of pictorial history the electrical business can produce. 
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NEW SLIDING SHELVES—An exclusive General 
Electric feature, are shown in the above illustration. 











GENERAL ELECTRIC SANITARY SUPER-FREEZER 
Full vision, porcelain super - freezer; easy to keep 
clean. Open—easy to see and easy to get at. 



































More than a 





ALESMEN 


in less than four years 





( \WER A MILLION USERS have become salesmen! They are boosting General 
' Electric Refrigerators to their friends —telling about the General Electric brand of 
performance... economy... dependability... out of their own experiences in their own 
kitchens. Ask YOUR neighbor! © Many vital advantages are responsible for General 
Electric’s outstanding sales records. There’s the famous Monitor Top that defies dust, 
moisture and tampering fingers. All-Steel Cabinets—rugged, durable, wear-resisting. Sliding 
Shelves—exclusive with General Electric—to bring food in easy reach. Acid resisting, 
porcelain-lined interiors. Sanitary, full-vision, porcelain Super- Freezer, accessible fast 
freezing control. And a complete 3-Year Guarantee on all models—assuring freedom 
from service expense. © Lowered prices are selling more General Electrics. Attractive 
terms are bringing in thousands of prospects. But it’s performance . . . that clinches 
sales. Ask any General Electric user what his experience with the General Electric has 
- been, and you'll understand just why the Monitor Top is leading the refrigeration 
parade... going on to new records every month! © General Electric Company, Electric 
Refrigeration Department, Section DE8, Hanna Bldg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 














Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 






GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS, ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 































































PETRIE 


Connected with Kelvinator sales, 
financial departments for the past 
seven years, R. I. Petrie has been 
chosen new sales manager for 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
succeeding A. H. Jaeger, resigned. 





PIERCE 


For more than 20 years intimately 
connected with the electrical indus- 
try with power company, jobber 
and manufacturer, William B: 
(Bill) Pierce who has done much 
to promote electric range sales, be- 
comes district range sales manager 
for Hotpoint in New York. 


Wilcox Joins 
Hynes & Cox 
Chairman, N.E.LA. Water 


Heating Committee Leaves 
Stone & Webster 


BOSTON, MASS.—Norman T. 
Wilcox, chairman, national water 
heating committee, Commercial 
National Section, N.E.L.A., has 
resigned from the Stone & Web- 
ster Service Corporation, Boston, 
to take charge of the New Eng- 
land sales for the Hynes & Cox 
Electric Company, manufacturers 
of “Red Crown” electric water 
heaters. 

As past chairman of the Com- 
mercial National Section, N.E.L.A., 
and chairman of power sales and 
refrigeration committees, Mr. Wil- 


cox has taken an active part in 
association affairs. 

His headquarters will be at 
Boston. 
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VOSE 
Ending what is probably the long- 
est record of service in any single 
association, Frederic P. Vose has 
recently resigned as general secre- 
tary treasurer of the National Elec- 
tric Credit Association. Reappoint- 
ed as general counsel, he was suc- 
ceeded in the secretaryship by 





Petrie New Sales 
Manager for Leonard 


Succeeds A. H. Jaeger Resigned 


H. W. Burritt, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Leonard 
Refrigerator Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and also occupying the 
same executive position for the 
Kelvinator Sales Corporation, of 
which Leonard is a division, an- 
nounces the appointment of R. I. 
Petrie as sales manager of the 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
succeeding A. H. Jaeger, who has 


resigned. 
Mr. Petrie has been connected 
with the Kelvinator Sales and 


Financial Departments for the past 
seven years, and the experience 
that he has acquired during that 
time particularly fits him for his 
new duties. 

During the last twelve months, 
Mr. Petrie has been Kelvinator 
regional sales manager in charge ot 
distributor-dealer operations in the 
eastern half of the United States. 
He was new business manager of 
Refrigeration Discount Corpora- 
tion for two years, and branch 
manager for Kelvinator in Cleve- 
land and Washington, D. C. 





Jennings Advanced 
at O. G. & E. 


J. F. Owens, president, Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Company, 
announces the election of O. A. 
Jennings as vice-president and com- 
mercial manager of the company. 
Mr. Jennings has been commercial 
manager of the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company since 1919. For 
14 years prior to that time he was 
located in Dallas, Texas, as a spe- 
cial representative of the General 
Electric Company. 


Electrical Men in the Month’s News 


LIND 


Colonel Frederick A. Lind, business 
and legal associate of Frederic P. 
Vose. His work as assistant gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Electrical Credit Association 


made him a unanimous choice of 
the organization’s board of man- 


agers. 





WILCOX 
Chairman, national water heating 
committee, Commercial Nationa! 


Section, N.E.L.A., Norman TT. Wil- 
cox resigned recently from his posi- 
tion with the Stone & Webster 
Company to take charge of New 
England sales for Hynes & Cox, 
water heater manufacturers. 





Parsons Joins 


Walker & Pratt 


Resigns from Landers, 
Frary & Clark 
H. M. Parsons has resigned his 


position as Vice-President in 
charge of the Electrical Depart- 
ment of Landers, Frary & Clark 
to take a position as sales exec- 
utive with Walker & Pratt Man- 
ufacturing Company in Boston, 
Mass., makers of Crawford Elec- 
tric Ranges and Water Heaters. 
His connection with this company 
is effective as of August 1. 

Mr. Parsons has long been 
identified with the electrical indus- 
try, serving for many years as 
General Manager and Consulting 
Engineer for C. D. Parker Syndi- 
cate of Boston, Mass. He entered 
the employ of Landers, Frary & 
Clark in 
President, assuming vice-presidency 
a year or two later. Mr. Parsons 
in his new connection will be ac- 


tively engaged in promoting the | 


sale of Crawford Electric Ranges 
and Water Heaters through the 
central stations, distributors and 
electric dealer outlets. 





Westinghouse Appoints 
Miss Sparkman to Home 
Economics Staff 


MANSFIELD, O.—Miss Edna 
[. Sparkman, former member of 
magazine and newspaper home eco- 
nomics staffs, and radio lecturer 
for the Women’s Radio Institute, 
has been appointed to the Home 
Economics Staff of the Merchan- 
dising Department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. She 
will be in charge of Refrigeration 
Home Economics activities. 

In her work Miss Sparkman will 
edit Cold Cooking, monthly pub- 
lication of the department, and con- 
dust refrigeration schools and 
demonstrations on the proper use 
and care of refrigerators. 
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1925 as assistant to the | 





Successively manager of power 
sales, sales manager, Minneapolis 


G. E. Company and general sales 
manager of the Northern States 
Power Company, H. E. Young has 


been elected vice  prestdent in 
charge of sales for the latter 
company. 





Westinghouse Announces New 
Appointments 


J. S. Tritle, Vice-President and 
General Manager, of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, in announcing the ap- 
pointment of T. J. Pace, Assistant 
to Vice-President, in charge of 
general market planning, and ie- 
search analysis; M. B. Lambert, 
Sales Manager in charge of trais- 
portation department; O. F. Stro- 
man, Sales Manager in charge ot 
industrial department; and R. A. 
Neal, Sales Manager in charge 9f 
central station department; stat2d 
that changed economic conditicns 
required constructive re-alignm: nt 
of all departments, so that the co.1- 
pany could more effectively serve 
its thousands of customers and at 
the same time carry on more p:0- 
gressive development for the nec ds 


| of all industries. 
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Indoor W eather 


lines normally provided for the ordinary radiator. The 
correct humidity is provided for by a method of pre- 
heating the water. Calculated, it is said to supply prop- 
erly conditioned air for any space up to 40,000 cubic feet, 
control of the fan speeds and the volume of by-passed 
air permits the adjusting of the capacity to suit the space 
and the requirements. 

The third cabinet of this same general type, The Lewis 
Air Conditioner, is manufactured by the Lewis Corpora- 
tion of Minneapolis, Minn. Like the Carrier and Zephyr, 
it is a self-contained cabinet used to replace steam, vapor 
or hot water systems. The special feature of the Lewis 
is the “Humitrol” which the manufacturer claims controls 
the humidity just as a thermostat controls the heat. 

We come now to the field of smaller, individual-unit 
devices which plug into any convenient wall outlet. These 
devices fall into two classes: humidifiers and circulators. 
The definition is necessarily rough as in both classes these 
appliances perform other functions of air-conditioning. 
Let us consider what is perhaps the most important group 
—humidifiers. 

There are perhaps a half-dozen well-known makes on 
the market. Among these may be mentioned the 
Aquazone, made by the Corozone Company, Cleveland. 
O. Compact, portable, electric, the Aquazone washes the 
air by forcing it through a water spray which, as it is dis- 
charged silently into the room, corrects low humidity. 
The discharge of washed, cooled air sets up its own cir- 
culation. Operates on A.C. or D.C. 

Built on similar lines is the Gilbert Air Purifier, made 
by the A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, Conn. Here, 
an inverted cone submerged in water and revolving 
rapidly draws the water up into another revolving disk 
and throws it outward by centrifugal force against 
shutter-like vanes which break it: up into tiny particles. 
It is these rising particles that are absorbed by the air 
and add humidity to over-dry rooms. 

Manufactured by the Robeson Rochester Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., in conjunction with the American 
Radiator Company, the Arco Health Humidifier is one of 
the most attractive looking devices yet brought out in the 
new field of air conditioning in the home. Made in colors 
to resemble an incense bowl, it has one simple function— 
to add moisture to the air. A feature of this device is a 
gravity reset switch which protects the heating unit of 
the appliance from burning out if the water in it should 
run dry. It holds about three quarts, sufficient for twelve 
hours. 

Another compact, portable type of humidifier on the 
market is the Airite, Electric Humidifier manufactured 
by the Airite Corporation, New York City. Resembling 
a large tobacco jar which may be procured in attractive 
pottery shapes of bronze or pewter, with a capacity of 
24 gallons of water, sufficient for an entire day in offices 
or rooms containing about 7,000 cubic feet, the Airite 
Humidifier is produced for a wide latitude of uses. The 
lowest list price is $70. 

The second group of air conditioning devices of the 
self-contained type—(those that require no attachment to 
the central heating plant )—have three functions: sound 
absorption, filtering and circulating of the air. They 
are not provided with humidifying mechanism. These 
devices were first developed with the idea of providing 
fresh circulated air in rooms so located that it is incon- 
venient or uncomfortable and noisy to open the windows. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


Hotels, office buildings, apartments and hospitals offer 
the greatest market. 

In construction, they resemble an oblong box to be 
placed on the window sill and connected through to the 
outer air. With these it is unnecessary to open the 
window to obtain fresh air. A turn of the switch on 
these devices starts the circulating mechanism in opera- 
tion, filtering the air and eliminating outside noise. For 
this reason, they should be popular in directors’ rooms, 
private offices and apartment or city homes. 

One of the first to be put on the market was built by 
H. E. Campbell and Hiram P. Maxim whose work with 
silencing apparatus on guns is known all over the world. 
The unit is known as the Campbell-Maxim Silencer and 
Air-Filter, made by the Campbell Metal Window Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Similar in many respects is the device brought out by 
the Airgard Ventilator Corporation, New York City. 
This device is self-contained, does not require to be built 
in and resembles nothing more or less than the old style 
table radio set. Its principle function is to filter the air 
and remove dust particles and circulate the clean air 
throughout the room or the house. 

The Burgess Battery Company of Chicago makes an 
air filter and circulator which resembles, in many ways, 
an attractive radio console. The installation is simple, 
consisting of a window fitting built to fit under the low 
window sash and connected to the radiator cabinet by a 
small duct. 

When the Burgess acoustic ventilator is installed, it is 
no longer necessary to have open windows to have fresh 
air; the air is taken into the ventilator after filtering 
and circulated in the room. 

A similar device has been made by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company in Hyde Park, Mass., which is known as the 
Sturtevant Unit Ventilator and which provides for the 
admission of outdoor air to a room through the ventilator 
and its recirculation on the interior. 

The list of products given is only partically complete 
but includes devices on the market typical of the equip- 
ment available. 

There are even other devices which touch upon this 
growing field of air conditioning, but which are neces- 
sarily limited in the number of functions they will per- 
form. For instance, the Interstate Electric Company at 
St. Louis, Mo., makes a “Handy Ozonator” which has 
one particular function,—to dispell disagreeable odors or 
smoke in the room; gases, odors or piluted air are ab- 
sorbed and clean air distributed. This small device re- 
tails at about $18. 

For room cooling in the home or office, Frigidaire 
Corporation has brought out a “room cooler.” This, too, 
in appearance resembles a radio console. In operation 
it is simple; the warm air is forced through a cooling 
coil where the air is chilled and excessive moisture con- 
densed. The conditioned air is then forced into the room. 
The mechanism is automatic, keeping the room at all 
times at the desired temperature. Two models are avail- 
able; one of which is provided with a pre-cooler which 
uses city water to reduce the temperature of the air be- 
fore it passes through the refrigerator coil. : 

Aroused public interest in this important problem of 
keeping the air at a proper temperature, humidity and 
circulation should, from its health appeal alone, make the 
business of major importance in the years just ahead. 
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N. red-hot wires that radiate only dead 
heat—but heated air that circulates and 
recirculates at the rate of 45 cubic feet 
per minute. Put your hand in front of it 
and it won't burn or blister—but myl 
how it heats the air in a room. 

The Arvin Fan-Forced Electric Heat 
Circulator actually is seven times more 
efficient than a bowl-type heater—and 
it does its work silently and safely. As 
it takes the cold air off the floor a small 
electric fan drives it through the heating 
element and circulates it throughout the 
room. 

This heater is a remarkable thing— 
with a big market in every section of the 
country. The profit opportunity is great. 
Place an initial order with your jobber 
for three or more Arvin Fan-Forced Elec- 
tric Heat Circulators now and we will send 
you an attractive counter or window dis- 
play and a quantity of selling folders. 

Advertising in Good Housekeeping, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Better Homes 
and Gardens and Collier's Weekly will 
carry this new heating story into nine 
million homes this fall and winter. Use 
the coupon for complete and interesting 
information. 
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X-RAY ILLUSTRATION ... Showing 
How It’s Made and How It Works 


(a) Represents Nichrome heating element. (b) Fan, induction type motor, - 

forcing air from floor over hot wires, out into room. (c) Simple, rigid _ 

mounting of heating element and motor. (d) 712-foot Rayon gold cord. 
Finish—Beautiful morocco enamel in four most popular colors: ma- 

hogany brown, dawn grey, nile green and old rose. Size: 8” x 11” at 

base; Height 1514”. Weight: Net 934 

pounds. Packed 12 pounds. Operation: uset $ ] 2 75 

110 volts to 125 volts; 25 to 60 cycles PRICE 

A. C. Load: 942 amperes at 110 volts. [mn Canada $17.00 
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